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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


THE HORSE’S FOOT, 


By A. ZuNDEL. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


DISEASES OF THE FROG. 


This part of the horse’s foot is exposed to many pathological 
lesions. Some are merely accidental, and result from the intro- 
duction into its structure of nails, and other various foreign 
bodies, more or less sharp, which the animal picks up in walking 
or performing his work. We have already considered these forms 
of lesion in the article upon Punctured Wounds. The frog is 
often bruised, a lesion which may be followed by a complication 
which we may be allowed to consider under the name of furuncle 
of the frog. But besides this, some special diseases are also ob- 
served, amongst them one already known to us under the name of 
canker, and another which is more commonly known under that 
of thrushes. | 

(A) Turvsues.—This affection is often, but wrongly, considered 
as the beginning of canker, being characterized by the presence 
of a puriform secretion, blackened and very fcetid, which collects 
and accumulates in the lacune and excavations of the frog, 
whether in its middle or upon its sides. There is often an in- 
teased sensibility of the parts, which in some cases may give 
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rise to very serious lameness, preventing the animal from stand- 
ing, and rendering the movement of walking very painful. The 
horn of the frog often becomes soft and thready, when the frog 
is called rotten, and the softness increases until it drops off by 
piecemeal. 

The causes of this affection are, first, excessive work on stony 
roads; changes from excessive dryness to moisture; the strong 
muds of streets, and standing in damp and dirty places, especially 
in urine and manure, as is often the case in badly kept stables. 
But there are horses whose feet are also affected with thrushes 
even when standing on a dry bedding ; those whose feet are con- 
tracted; and again, well-bred horses with good frogs, and in which 
there is a constitutional tendency to that condition of the horny 
structures. 

The treatment consists in avoiding all known causes likely to 
give rise to this morbid condition of the frog. Sometimes the 
foot must be pared, and all the parts where the puriform secre- 
tion collects exposed and thoroughly cleansed. The lacune of 
the frog are then to be dressed with Villate’s solution, Atgypt 
iacum ointment, and sometimes only with simple drying powders, 
a mixture of subacetate of copper, burnt alum and tannin. When 
the pain is excessive, glycerine, with a little Goulard’s extract or 
per-chloride of iron, is very beneficial. In some cases again, ex- 
cellent results are obtained by poulticing. It is certain that 
proper shoeing must, in many instances, be of great advantage. 

(B) Furunctx or tue Frog.—Under this name is understood 
the partial necrosis of that portion of the plantar cushion which 
is situated above the frog proper, from a_ bruise of that part of 
the hoof. Loiset describes it under the name of plantar fibro-chon- 
dritis, connecting it with quittor, which he named Jateral fibro- 
chondritis. 

(1) Symptoms.—There is nearly always, and especially at 
the outset, a severe lameness, the greater in degree as the morti- 
fication is more extended and more deeply situated. While stand- 
ing, the affected leg is carried forward, resting on the toe; the 
heels are raised, and the fetlock is half flexed. In action, the rest 
is very slight, sometimes quite absent, and occurs on the toe only. 
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As the disease progresses, and the necrosed spot develops 
itself, the animal rests his foot better, and the lameness 
diminishes. 

Upon examination of the foot early in the history of the case, 
asmall opening may ordinarily be discovered, either on the body 
of the frog or in its branches, while at other times there is merely 
a discharge of a yellowish serous pus of a strong odor, and more 
abundant in quantity than would be expected from the size of the 
wound, while surrounding it the hoof is loose and sometimes 
ready to drop off. Ifthe disease is several days old a mass of 
dead tissues is ordinarily found partly loose, projecting through 
the opening of the frog, which has the aspect of a whitish body, 
slightly green, soft, loose and detached amongst the surrounding 
tissues. 

When this core (bourbillon) is not visible it may sometimes 
be felt with the finger introduced through the wound in the. 
frog. 

If there is no lesion of the frog the purulent fluid accumu- 
lates under the hoof, raising and loosening it from the velvety 
tissues to a varying extent. Fluctuations may be sometimes 
even felt under the hoof. Sometimes the pus oozes through the 
lacunee of the frog, while again it may then appear at the heels, 
after making its way under the entire sole. 

(Il) Pathological Anatomy.—As we said at the beginning, 
the characteristic lesion of the frog is the gangrene of a portion 
of the fibrous structure of the plantar cushion, when it changes 
its general appearance and becomes of livid yellow-greenish color, 
while at the same time a process of elimination takes place in the 
surrounding parts, and pus forms, separating the dead tissues from 
the healthy structure surrounding. This process of elimination 
is more active on the surface than in the deeper parts of the 
plantar cushion, to which very often this core remains attached. 
In some serious cases the disease becomes complicated with ne- 
crosis of the plantar aponeurosis, or of the os pedis, and 
sometimes of caries of the lateral cartilages, or cartilaginous 
quittor. 


(UL) Causes—-Furuncle of the frog always proceeds from 
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some violent injury through the horny envelope of the tissues it 
covers, either when the hoof has been cut through and through by 
a sharp instrument, or as the result of some simple bruise with- 
out solution of continuity, contusion, or even crushing. Any for- 
eign body likely to produce a punctured wound of the foot may 
produce it. But in such cases as are accompanied by furuncle it 
is necessary that the wound should be more of a contused or 
bruised than of the punctured variety. Rough, angular stones 
are the most common agents of injury, being often picked up be- 
tween the shoe and the frog, and then, pressing more or less upon 
the tissues underneath, they produce the same result when they 
are located in the lamine of the frog. 

A thick, voluminous frog in a foot with low heels is very much 
exposed to the class of injuries under discussion, equally with 
the frog whose horny covering has been pared too closely. 

(IV.) Zreatment.—The first indication, says H. Bouley, when 
one has to treat a furuncle of the frog, is to thin down as much as 
possible the horn of the plantar region, and especially that of the 
frog, of the bars and the branches of the sole, in order to avoid 
the painful pressure it would produce if its thickness should in- 
terfere with the expansion of the parts. This done, if the frog 
is already punctured, and there is an opening communicating with 
the cavity where the core (or dourbillon) exists, a free incision or 
opening must be made through the hoof and the fibrous covering 
of the plantar cushion, and thus the escape of the pus facilitated. 
If the horny frog has remained intact, a longitudinal incision must 
also be made in order to allow the frog to discharge, and avoid 
further burrowing or undermining of the hoof. It is bad prac- 
tice to attempt to pull the core out with a sharp instrument. It is 
better to leave it undisturbed and wait for the natural process of 
elimination, which may, however, be hastened by the application 
of a poultice. The time required for the entire separation of the 
necrosed spot varics, and as it approaches, the animal begins to 
improve in the matter of resting his foot. When it becomes en- 
tirely detached, the cavity which it occupied in the plantar cushion 
is treated as a simple wound, with turpentine or tincture of aloes. 
However, a dressing supported by the shoe with plates is always 
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advantageous, and must be frequently repeated. No great length 
of time is usually required for the entire healing of the parts, 
and the animal is soon returned to his work. 

In a few cases, nevertheless, the furuncle becomes compli- 
cated with necrosis of the plantar cushion, disease of the os pedis, 
or of the lateral cartilages, the treatment of which must vary ac- 
cording to the nature and severity of the lesions. In these in- 
stances operations similar to those required in cases of deep 
punctured wounds of the foot or in cartilaginous quittor are 
indicated. 


KERAPHYLLOCELE. 


This name was given by Vatel to a tumor which forms on the in- 
ternal surface of the wall of the horse’s foot, at the expense of the 
keraphyllous tissue, which becomes hypertrophied. These tumors 
are sometimes irregularly rounded, at others elongated, but usually 
rounded and again flattened from side to side. They vary in size 
from that of a goose quill to that of the finger, and while in some 
cases they occupy the whole length of the wall from the coronary 
band to the plantar border, in others they only begin at one-third or 
one-half of the height of the wall. The difference in size allows 
a division of keraphyllocele into compiete and incomplete. At 
different points the columns are roughened by frequent enlarge- 
ments. Sometimes full and formed by a very compact and hard 
tissue, they are, however, sometimes of a fistulous character and 
accompanied by a blackish discharge of an otfensive odor. The 
lamellee of the reticular tissue which are nearest to them are gen- 
erally wider and thicker than in the normal state. As the tumor 
increases it compresses the lamellated tissue and the correspond- 
ing surface of the os pedis, injuring the soft parts, and resting ina 
groove they thus form for their development. 

The causes which give rise to their development are more 
especially cracks of the walls ;. though they often follow laminitis 
orsupervene upon severe operations on the wall. Vatel claims 
to have observed them after injuries to the hoof resulting from 
the hammering of the foot while being shod. 

The symptoms are very obscure. At first the animal is but 
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slightly sore in traveling, but the lameness increases as the tumor 
enlarges in size. The region surrounding the tumor is always 
warmer and more sensitive than is natural. In many horses the 
coronet presents a swelling, well marked. In some cases the dis- 
eased quarter is depressed, and the toe seems elongated. When 
a toe or quarter crack is accompanied with severe lameness kera- 
phyllocele may generally be suspected. But when none of these 
external signs exist it is exceedingly difficult to make a positive 
diagnosis of their presence: for though the swelling of the coro- 
net, the heat and the pain of the hoof may be present, those 
symptoms may belong also to other diseases of the foot. Then 
the only means at our disposal is to pare the foot well down, when, 
at the surface of the sole, the extremity of a portion of hoof or- 
dinarily harder than the normal consistency may be detected. 
The treatment consists in removing the portion of the hoof 
corresponding to the horny tumor, as in a case of cracks, and 
treating the wound thus made in the same manner, according to 
the indications presented. 


(To be continued.) 


ANTHRAX IN NATAL. 


By S. WiLTsHIRE, Colonial Veterinary Surgeon. 


(REPORT TO THE COLONIAL SECRETARY.) 


To the Honorable the Colonial Secretary : 

Sir.—I have the honor to forward for the information of his 
Excellency the Governor, a report on the different forms of an- 
thrax—or charbon—with which I am at present acquainted in 
this colony, showing the causes of this affection, and giving an 
outline of the treatment and the means of prevention which are 
calculated to be of most value. 

Anthrax is one of the oldest diséases known, as well as one of 
the most virulent. It derives its name from the formation of a 
pustule or carbuncle in certain cases and under certain conditions. 
In most cases in this country no pustule is developed, but other 
lesions characteristic of the disease are, by which it is easily iden- 
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tified. Frequent mention is made of it in classical writings, and 
by some it is supposed to be identical with at least one of the 
plagues with which the Egyptian cattle were smitten during the 
negotiations avith Pharaoh. The history of the last two thousand 
years abounds in instances of the terrible losses sustained through 
its ravages, more particularly about the 13th century. 

No portion of the globe appears to be exempt from it in one 
or more of its manifold forms, though warm countries, and those 
where there is much marshy land, or the soil is tenacious of mois- 
ture, are most subject to its ravages. Great Britain and Ireland 
were scourged by it in former times, but drainage and cultivation 
have greatly lessened it. 

All animals are liable to become affected with this disease. 
Birds and fishes, too, are said to be subject to it under certain 
conditions. 

It is in herbivorous animals, however, that it appears to have 
a predisposition to develop chiefly—the reasons for which will ap- 
pear hereafter—though others are equally susceptible when placed 
under suitable conditions for the reception of the poison. 

Whether the disease is manifested by the formation of a pus- 
tule or not, there are certain characteristics by which it is recog- 
nized, such as special alterations in the blood, which has a tend- 
ency to exude through the vessels, a very dark color, the forma- 
tion of a feeble clot, a peculiar smell, and the presence in it of 
certain organisms termed “ bacteria,” the germs of the disease. 
Tumors in the spleen, or a discolored and disorganized state of 
this organ, are constant symptoms—well marked in meltsickness 
and redwater—so, also, is the sudden development of tumors lead- 
ing on to abscesses or gangrene, as in sponziekte (or sponsickness),— 
and in certain forms I have seen in both horses and cattle in this 
country. 

Before entering into a description of the pathological condi- 
tions that characterize this disease, I would direct attention to the 
fact that other diseases besides this are due to germs—glanders and 
lung sickness, for instanee—so that in defining or referring to dif- 
ferent forms of it, I would add a caution that it must not be im- 
agined that every disease met with in this country is a form of 
anthrax, even though it may be due to similar causes. 
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As I said before, anthrax manifests itself in different forms, 
and in South Africa those most generally known are—horsesick- 
ness, meltsickness, redwater, sponsickness, and certain cases 
amongst bucks and other game which I have not seen, but which 
have proved their nature by infecting human beings who have 
handled the careasses. Besides these, however, there is the fever 
which prevails amongst horses, especially of late years, and which 
I have seen in cattle also. Gloss-anthrax (or carbuncle of the 
tongue) prevailed also at one time, and I have a strong impression 
that many of the cases called “gallsickness” and “ bushsickness,” 
are really modifications of this disease. 

Amongst sheep and goats I have not recognized it so far, al- 
though I feel certain that it exists, and may be credited with a 
share of the losses suffered annually. 


SYMPTOMS. 


Anthrax Fever.—Under this head I propose describing the 
general symptoms of this affection in the horse, as this form is 
the most commonly met with both in the mild and acute form. 
At any time of the year a case of fever of this kind may be met 
with, often of so mild a character as to be difficult to recognize; 
at other times so acute as to be apoplectic, death being either very 
sudden, or in a very few hours after the commencement of the 
attack. 

In ordinary cases the first thing noticed is that the horse is 
somewhat duller than usual, and perhaps does not feed ; his eyes 
look dull and heavy, and very frequently tears are seen trickling 
down the face. On turning up the eyelids, they are noticed of a 
reddish-yellow color, and little dark spots are seen, which often 
get larger, and in bad cases often give a deep claret color to the 
whole conjunctival membrane. 

In many cases the limbs and sheath are swollen, sometimes 
extending along the belly tothe forelegs. In some instances, one 
or more of the limbs swell up to an enormous size, the swelling 
terminating at the top very abruptly, as though something had 
been secured round the leg to prevent it extending. Most animals 
are somewhat drowsy ; but some have urgent symptoms, indict 
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ting that the brain is affected. This arises from two causes, which 
may act independently, but almost invariably act together—that 
is, the impure condition of the blood acting upon the brain and 
nervous system, and the disordered state of the stomach and 
bowels, which, combined, give rise either to “ mad-staggers,” or to 
that half-insensible and weak, staggering condition so frequently . 
seen. 

In many cases there are symptoms of colic, shown by the un- 
easiness, pawing, lying down and looking back at the flanks. As 
arule, the pulse is quick, the mouth and skin hot, and the latter 
sometimes harsh and dry. Sometimes the urine passed is very 
scanty, at others, copious. Again, it varies in appearance and con- 
sistency ; at one time scarcely changed, at another high-colored 
only, then more like beer, and sometimes quite bloody. 

The state of the bowels varies considerably. In 1879 diar- 
thea was usually present, but ordinarily it is not, and in most 
instances there is a tendency to constipation. I have often seen a 
remarkably relaxed condition of the anus, and noticed that the 
lining membrane of the rectum was of a deep mulberry color. 

As results of this disease, I have frequently had to contend 
with laminitis (fever in the feet), and on several occasions with mild 
attacks of lockjaw, paralysis of the lips, abscesses, or some other 
complications due to functional derangements and the impure state 
of the blood; and, lastly, with the development of symptoms 
identifying it with “ horsesickness.” 

I have entered into a fuller description of the symptoms and 
post mortem appearances of this form than of the others, partly 
because it has not been brought to public notice before, and also 
because horsesickness has been described by myself and others in 
previous reports, and is more familiar to the public. 

Horse-sickness.—Many of the symptoms already described be- 
long to this form also, and it has been noted by myself and others 
—specially Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon Duck, of the Army 
Veterinary Department—that the fever described above has de- 
veloped into well-marked cases of horse-sickness. 

Besides these, however, we have the quick, distressed breath- 
ing, indicative of inflammation of the lungs, and the discharge of 
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yellow, frothy mucous from the nostrils at times, as special char- 
acteristics. 

In the “dikkop” and “ black-tongue” modifications of horse- 
sickness, we have the swollen head, lips, and tongue as well— 
hence the origin of these terms. 

Lastly, we occasionally meet with cases that, from the sud- 
denly fatal results, can only be considered apoplectic—which, from 
the absence of the ordinary, or most conspicuous lesions, and from 
special characteristics, only the well-informed and careful obser- 
ver can distinguish. 

Ledwater,—This is the form of anthrax that chiefly prevails— 
amongst cattle—in Natal, and, consequently, is better known to 
the public than the rarer forms, 

In this affection the symptoms noticed are dullness, loss of 
appetite, dry muzzle, redness of the eyes, quickened breathing, 
weakness in the hind-quarters, twitching of the muscles, in some 
cases diarrhoea, in others constipation, with the feeces tinged with 
bloody mucous; urine high-colored, and in some instances almost 
black. The brain is often affected, and many animals in an ad- 
vanced stage of the disease will charge anyone that approaches 
them. The temperature is invariably high, and cough is by no 
means uncommon. 

Of course, in milch cows the milk ceases to be secreted at an 
early stage of all forms of this disease. 

Melt-sickness (splenic apoplexy).—This form is very like the 
acute cases of redwater, the difference, if any, being in the sud- 
denness of the attack and its result. 

There is the same loss of appetite and great prostration, weak- 
ness in the hinder parts, shivering, and either stupor or great 
excitement. The ears and legs become cold, tongue discolored; 
there is grinding of the teeth, foaming at the mouth, diarrhea, 
with abdominal pain, and finally, convulsions and death. 

Sponziekte (Quarter-evil).—This usually occurs in young abl: 
mals, especially those in the most thriving condition. 

At first the animal looks dull and disinclined to move about, 
has no appetite and does not chew the cud, is stiff in the limbs, 
and lies down; the mouth is hot, skin tender and the eyes red: 
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dened. After a time enlargements form about the neck, brisket, 
one of the limbs (causing lameness), or on some other part of the 
body ; the bowels are constipated, and the urine is high-colored. 

At first the swellings are very tender when touched, but after- 
wards become insensible and cold, and after a few hours crepitate 
when handled; the depression increases, in some cases there are 
convulsions, and in a few hours the animal dies in an insensible 
state. 

Gloss-anthraz (carbuncle of the tongue).—Although I have 
never seen this form in Natal myself, I think it proper to direct 
attention to it, as several colonists have described an affection of 
the mouth of cattle, which leaves no doubt in my mind as to its 
nature. In former times it was very common in England, but is 
now rarely seen. 

It is characterized by the eruption of vesicles (or blisters) on 
gums, lips, the tongue and cheek, which ultimately becomes of a 
blackish color, and increase to the size of a half-crown; the 
tongue becomes of a bluish-black color, much swollen, and hangs 
from the mouth ; the vesicles rupture, leaving ragged, black-edged 
ulcers, which eat into the parts involved; a stringy, acrid mu- 
cous, mixed with blood, issues from the mouth; the swelling 
extends from the cheeks and tongue to the throat, and may cause 
death from suffocation, if not from the disease itself. Fever, of 
course, is present in all cases. 


POST MORTEM APPEARANCES. 


_ There are certain well-marked characteristics of this disease, 
which can be distinguished by a careful observer, even though the 
symptoms during life do not enable him to determine its real 
nature. 

One of the most constant and prominent is the tendency to 
rapid decomposition, with the accompanying distension of the 
body with gas; the rectum is frequently everted and of a deep 
ted color, and foetid discharges from the natural openings are 
very common. The blood is of a very dark color, does not coag- 
ulate, or if so, the clot is not firm, and it has a peculiar sickening 
imell; it is usual to find bloody tumors in certain parts of the 
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body or flesh, or other tissues are deeply stained, hence the dark 
patches seen. The spleen is almost invariably altered; there is 
also the exudation of yellow gelatinous matter in various parts— 
particularly noticeable in horse-sickness. Lastly, there is the 
presence in the blood and other fluids of “ bacteria,” the specific 
germs of this disease in whatever form it may manifest itself. 

Anthrax Fever.—There is the usual distension of the body 
with gas and escape of bloody fluid from the external openings ; 
the flesh is dark in color, and when cut into black fluid blood is- 
sues. The external appearance of the stomach and intestines 
varies considerably. In some instances there are no special altera- 
tions, in others they are dark in color; but I have often seen 
them spotted all over, as though sprinkled with large drops of 
blood ; in some cases yellow gelatinous matter is effused all along 
the course of the intestines. 


It is on their internal surface, however, that the most constant © 


symptoms appear, as the mucous membrane is invariably found 
of a deep-red color, as if intensely congested—in fact, during life, 
owing to the relaxed condition of the anus, it is not uncommon to 
see the membrane of a deep claret color—it seemed thickened, 
and the surface is covered with a jelly-like mucous. The spleen 
is usually of a livid color, but varies a good deal in size and ap- 
pearance, as does the liver; the kidneys, tuo, are dark in color. 

The lungs are often found congested, and frequently the ap- 
pearances are so much like horse-sickness that it is difficult to tell 
the one form from the other. The heart is invariably flabby, and 
the internal surfaces covered with dark patches. 

It will thus be seen that the blood is materially altered, both 
chemically and physically, there being a diminution of fibrine, 
which prevents its clotting, while the cells become disintegrated 
and lose their contents, giving rise to the brown color of the 
serum, which in its turn passes readily through the membranes 
and stains them. 

Horse-sickness.—Soon after death the body becomes distended 
wlth gas, and frothy mucous escapes from the nostrils ; on cutting 
into the abdomen the intestines are found discolored, and often- 
times the mesenteric glands also; the spleen, too, is dark in color 
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and frequently enlarged. In the chest the lungs are found gorged 
with blood, and heavier than usual, with yellow gelatinous mate- 
rial deposited underneath the membrane covering them ; the bron- 
chial tubes are full of frothy mucous, and in the cavity of the 
chest and in the pericardium (heart sac) there is a quantity of 
straw-colored serum; the lining membrane of the heart is discol- 
ored. 

Redwater (Charbonus Fever).— Besides the usual distension of 
the body, gas is often found amongst the tissues underneath the 
skin, along with yellow-colored serum ; the intestines are dark in 
color and much congested, with the glands enlarged. The fourth 
stomach and small intestines I have almost invariable found ulcer- 
ated, and the lining membrane covered with mucous tinged with 
blood, and in a few instances croupous casts have been seen. 
Bloody tumors are sometimes found in the omenta and round the 
kidneys, the latter being often dark in color, enlarged, and altered 
in texture; the liver is nearly always increased in size, and some- 
times softened ; the spleen is invariably affected, and, as a rule, 
much enlarged, dark in color, and thoroughly disorganized; the 
bladder usually contains high-colored, albuminous urine, which 
deposits a sediment consisting of mucous corpuscles, ete. 

The membranes covering the brain are much injected in some 
vases, and in the heart the lining membrane is always deeply 
stained. The blood seldom coagulates, or if so, only feebly, and 
“bacteria” are always found in it. 

Nore.—For more detailed particulars of ‘ redwater” and 
“horse sickness,” wide my reports on these affections, published in 
the “ Natal Almanac ” for 1878 and 1879, respectively. 

Melt-sickness.—Early and rapid decomposition, with distention 
of the abdomen and tissues beneath the skin with gas; bloody 
serum in the abdominal cavity; spleen discolored, enlarged, and 
sometimes ruptured ; a congested and discolored state of the lin- 
ing membranes of the stomachs and intestines, chest, pericardium 
and the membranes covering the brain; the bladder is sometimes 
found to have blood stains on its outer part, and it usuall y contains 
high-colored urine. 

In some instances blood is found oozing out of the skin both 
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before and after death; but this occurs also in other cases, and is 
not a peculiarity of melt-sickness. 

Sponziekte and Gloss-anthraz.—The appearances already des- 
cribed are essentially the same in these two forms. There is the 
early and rapid putrefaction, exudation of blood in large patches 
—particularly in the former—congestion of the lungs, with frothy 
mucous in the bronchial tubes; stains in the mucous and serous 
membranes; heart soft, and filled with black fluid blood; and 
lastly, tumefaction and sloughing, with more or less gangrene of 
the parts particularly affected in each form. 


CAUSES 


The causes assigned for the origin of diseases of this nature 
have been many. In early ages they were attributed to the 
anger of the gods, or the vengeance of the Deity for supposed 
offences against divine laws and ordinances; the acts of devils 
and evil spirits, witchcraft, comets and other natural phenomena, 
the laws of which were neither understood nor inquired into. 

Long ago the influence of the weather and locality were 
noted; a hot and moist state of the atmosphere, and low-lying 
lands were the conditions found most favorable for the devel- 
opment of the disease. As science advanced, and the microscope 
was brdught in to aid the researches of observers, the influence 
of the pastures and forage affected with parasitic organisms was 
recognized. Their minuteness, however, and the difficulty of 
determining the exact agents, and their modes of introduction 
into the animal economy, left the whole matter in a state of 
doubt and speculation. 

Up to a very recent period it was taught that these diseases, 
or rather one of them—Sponziekte—arose from too rich a diet, 
by which means the blood was so charged with nutritive matter 
that the digestive functions became impaired, and a septic (or 
putrefactive) action set up in that fluid. It is now known, how 
ever, that these changes are entirely due to the presence in the 
blood of a parasitic organism termed “bacillus anthracis,” 
which, acting upon the organic constitutents of the blood, impairs 
and destroys its vitality. These parasites are either minute“ rods 
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or filaments,” or “ spheriod bodies,” which are found in the blood 
of animals which have died of anthrax. They break up or resolve 
themselves into roundish bodies termed “ spores,” which retain 
their vitality for long periods outside the body, but are rapidly 
and indefinitely multiplied while in the system. When an animal 
dies and the blood is spilled upon the ground, they—the spores— 
either sink into it and remain there, or become washed away or 
removed to other places by the rain or other natural causes; thus 
we can account for the prevalence of this disease in low-lying 
places. When animals are buried, the earth-worms bring up the 
germs in their casts, and as they cling to the roots and stems of 
the grass and other plants, they are taken into the system in that 
way, which accounts for outbreaks in places that have been 
grazed over for years without disease of any kind being known, 
and when no danger was suspected. 

Dry and cold weather seems to have great influence in pre-— 
venting the effects of the parasites. Hence we see less of these 
diseases in our winter when it is cold and dry; and they are 
generally worse in very wet summers, when the conditions are 
most favorable for maintaining the vitality of the germs, and 
they are more readily introduced into the system through the 
medium of the grass. There can be no doubt that multitudes of 
these germs are destroyed by natural agencies, and that our grass 
fires have this one redeeming point in aiding in their destruction 
whenever brought under their power. These organisms do not 
pass through the foetal membranes (the membranes of the womb), 
consequently the young animals which have died of anthrax are 
equally susceptible to it. It is thus seen that the germs of this 
and allied diseases are solid particles, and it has been demon- 
strated that they can be cultivated like other organisms. 

The way in which these parasites are distributed and conveyed 
into the systems of animals has been determined by the able re- 
searches of Professor Pasteur, who has not only satisfactorily 
proved that they are the sole cause of these diseases, but has suc- 
‘eeded in modifying their virulence so as to be able to produce 
anthrax in a mild form, thus conferring immunity on animals ex- 
posed to contagion. In these researches, however, he has not 
been the only worker, as other French, English and German 
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medical men and veterinarians have contributed very valuable 
information on the subject. 

In England, the investigations of Dr. Greenfield, at the Brown 
Institution, have been of special value, particularly to us, in the 
case of our horse-sickness, which he produced in mice by inoct- 
lating them with material supplied from here during the Zuln 
war, and in which he proved that my observations as to the 
presence of bacteria in the blood were correct, as he succeeded 
in cultivating the organism to several generations, showing it to 
be a true “ bacillus.” Within the last few months he has further 
succeeded in producing in cattle a modified form of anthrax, 
which rendered them proof against the disease (melt-sickness in 
this case) when exposed to it at a place where it had broken out 
on a farm, contaminated by the water from a wool-sorting estab- 
lishment, where several cases of “‘ malignant pustule ” had occurred 
amongst the men employed there. The immunity of these ani- 
mals was further confirmed by direct inoculation. 

While referring to the causes—known and supposed—giving 
rise to these diseases, it is only right to refer to the opinion that 
prevails throughout South Africa as to the origin of horse-sick- 
ness, viz., “ that it is due to miasma,” or “ that it is contained in 
the dew.” 

Many South African farmers assert that, if horses are not 
turned out till the dew is off the grass, and are brought in before 
sunset, they will escape. Another very successful horse breeder 
says, “that by keeping his horses in till sunset, and bringing 
them in again before sunrise, he has not lost a horse for years.” 
I leave it to others to reconcile these theories, and merely add 
that the fallacy of the first is proved by actual experience. Mr. 
Lambert, in his report on this subject last year, upheld this 
malarial theory by asserting that “ when watery vapor rises by 
evaporation, they—the germs—are entangled in it and float in it.” 
On this and some other points, however, I differ from him, as I 
am of opinion that solid particles as these germs are, when 
wetted, more likely to sink than rise. The influence of a wet 
summer in the production of horse-sickness is, I believe, generally 
recognized, but I think it will be admitted that, even in a dry 
summer like we have just experienced, there is sufficient watery 
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vapor rising by evaporation to carry up germs in our vleys, 
etc.; but then there is the fact that the season has been remark- 
ably free from it so far, while fever of a malarial type has been 
more than usually prevalent amongst human beings. 

From the above it will be seen that I do not attribute the 
diseases under consideration to malaria. It is well known that 
redwater followed a steady course along the main roads of the 
colony before it prevailed to any extent on farms to which it 
had been carried from the roads. There is reasdn to believe, 
from Kafir tradition, that it existed here some time before the 
advent of Europeans, and that the germs had laid dormant until 
causes—which we are uuable at this time to recognize—favored 
their development and introduction into the animals’ systems, and 
consequent increase and spread. As it is only lately, however, 
that it has been determined that these organisms are the sole 
causes of these diseases, it will be well to refer to some statements 
and experiments which have been made to show the manner in 
which they enter into the system. 

Professor Greenfield, Superintendent of the Brown Institu- 
tion, London, in a lecture at the University of London, on the 
17th December, 1879, in the course of his remarks stated that, 
“Food is the most ready means of conveyance of contagion, and 
experiments prove that the disease occurs most readily when 
there are wounds in the mouth. The endemic prevalence of 
anthrax in pastures is attributable to persistence of virus in 
earth, and it is possible that, at certain periods of the year, bacilli 
in the soil have their power of generating disease roused into 
activity.” 

Pasteur has shown conclusively that anthrax germs are 
brought to the surface of the soil over graves of animals that 
have succumbed to the disease. He further confirmed this by 
inoculating with the virus so obtained and producing the disease. 

Sheep and other animals pastured in enclosure containing 
these graves died of virulent anthrax. 

In some of these cases it was found that the animals exposed 
to the contagion resisted it until cut barley, spines and dried 
thistles were mixed with the food. 

“The tendency of the rough fibre to irritate the mucous 
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membrane, and facilitate the action of the germs, is paralleled by 
the apparently similar action of stubble, which is shown by the 
increase of mortality amongst sheep when placed upon it.”* 
This will assist us in realizing the way in which our redwatey, 
horse-sickness, etc., is taken into the system ; and the probability 
of the germs being taken in with particles of dirt on the food 
must not be overlooked. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, however, that the germs of 
these diseases may be taken into the tissues of the grasses them- 
selves, and by that means conveyed into the system with the 
nutritive matters. Bacteria have been found in fruit trees, affect- 
ing the starchy elements, and causing what has been termed 
‘anthrax of trees.” 

As these germs are found in the soil, and to some extent 
nourished by it, we are justified—by ascertained facts, and in 
the absence of proof to the contrary—in assuming that the con- 
tagium only enters the system by the food, water, or inoculation, 
and not by the respiratory organs at all, and, consequently, that 
the theory of the malarial origin of our horse-sickness—which | 
have always opposed, vide report in “ Natal Almanac,” for 1879 
—cannot be sustained. 


(To be continued.) 


AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE VENEREAL DIS 
EASES OF MAN AND OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By CHARLES F, Rine, M.D. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


Baumler writes: “The character of the disease originally s0 
malignant as to occasion universal alarm, before long grew milder. 
Even during the second decennium of the sixteenth century the 
course of the disease had become much less severe ; other symp 
toms than those scen at first gradually became prominent, aud by 
the middle of the sixteenth century we find various physicians 
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(Hieronymus, Fracastorius and Anton—Musa  Brassavolus, 
amongst others) expressing the opinion that the disease would 
continue to grow milder, and finally become extinct. ‘To be sure, 
this hope has not yet been realized, but the fact of there having 
been indications which appeared to justify it then leave us to con- 
clude that the diseases in the first half of the sixteenth century 
manifested much the same forms and course as at the present day. 
But even now we see a repetition upon a small scale of this early 
epidemic outbreak, with the virulency of the disease at the com- 
mencement and its subsequent gradual modification in instances 
where syphilis has suddenly invaded localities previously exempt. 
Such instances have been occasionally observed in late years, in 
consequence of the sudden invasion of certain regions by troops 
and seamen. Where the conditions are peculiarly unfavorable 
and the locality retired, the first outbreak of syphilis is apt to 
show a remarkable intensity, but after the more virulent forms of. 
the disease have become extinct, a certain hereditary taint is often 
left behind which manifests itself amongst the later generations 
in the form of manifold chronic affections, these latter receiving 
the name generally of the locality where they made their first 
appearance.” (Ibid. p. 17). 

If now it be clearly shown that syphilis is the lineal descend- 
ant of yonder famous epidemic, we will at once turn our attention 
tothe more important portion of our subject, viz.: To the con- 
sideration of the cause or causes—for there must have been at 
least a specific one, giving rise to the epidemic itself, and hence to 
syphilis. 


“Nature is much poorer than I take her to be if she cannot afford a solution for 
this difficulty.”—Ep1son. 


We cannot better commence this portion of our subject than 
by taking as a clue, for future investigation and study, that 
“curious idea” promulgated by Leonardo Fioravanti, an Italian 
alchemist, which is as follows: “The length of the siege of 
Naples having caused a famine among the French and Spanish 
troops, the merchants who brought food to the soldiers sold them 
various articles prepared from human flesh, and all those who 
made use of the Lorrible aliment were soon affected with syphilis, 
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which was disseminated by contagion through Italy, France and 
Spain.” * * * “ Lord Bacon credited this story and endeavored 
by his writings to render it more plausible.” (Helmuth’s System 
of Surgery, 3d Ed. p. 145). . 
That the eating of human flesh alone could hardly have 
caused this epidemic must be at once apparent to all medical 
men, for, unless the dead had suffered from some specific disease, 
a pyemia or a septicemia at most could have resulted there- 
from. What, then, could have been the nature of the food or 
poison taken; for we must at least credit the alchemist’s story of 
the famine—which only agreed with what many others have 
written upon the same subject. 

Now, it is no¢ the most natural thing to suppose that recourse 
was first had to human flesh, when food far less repulsive to the 
feelings, if not tv the palate, was not difficult to obtain ; and we 
cannot but consider that it was horse flesh instead of human that 
was furnished by the butchers, and that this was diseased—dis- 
eased with the glanders or farcy. 

We are strengthened in taking this initiatory step when it is 
known that glanders prevailed to a considerable extent amoung the 
horses employed at the siege, and also during the epidemic which 
followed, and was at one time supposed to have originated coin- 
cidently with it, but this theory was soon dispelled when the 
antiquity of glanders became known, it having been described by 
Aristotle fifteen hundred years ago. 

As ideas that are to become established on the basis of facts, 
are generally foreshadowed long before the period at which they 
are received as corresponding to facts, let us see if we cannot find 
some mention in the past of this.relation we have proposed. 
Lafosse (senior) in his “ preface” to his treatise upon the true 
seat of glanders in horses, states: That “great was his surprise 
when he found that such distemper was not only unknown to the 
ancients, but that it was altogether a new disorder, and did not 
appear in Europe till about the year 1494.” *Twas at the siege 
of Naples, after the arrival of the Spaniards from their discoveries 
in America, that glanders in horses appeared for the first time. 

“ Parazzer is the first author who has mentioned it—he himself 
was at the siege ; and the Spanish authors are the first who have 
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given us the history of this disease, which they term ‘ muorano.’ 
“ Dupuy, however, in his prefactry history—‘ Partie His- 
torique, contradicts this account on the authority of M. M. Masse 
and Jourdain, two French veterinary writers, who have been at the 
pains to translate the writings of the Greek Hippiatrests, and from 
whom, he says, we learn that the father of medicine himself, 
Hippocrates, was acquainted with the disease, and has in its con- 
firmed stage, pronounced the malady incurable, 

“ Bourgelat, 1765, the great founder of the French veterinary 
school, believed glanders to have its source in the corruption of 
the blood and humors of the body, and thought there was a yreat 
analogy between ulceration of glanders and venereal chancres. 

“ Paulet, however, as we learn from Hurtrel d’Arboval, was 
the French writer who specially drew attention to the similarity 
there existed between glanders and syphilis. . 

“There is a class of diseases affecting man, eruptive in nature, 
and several of them contagious—the exanthemata whose character 
itis to commence with fever, which on the appearance of the 
eruption, either altogether leaves the patient, or much abates in 
violence ; and to these diseases, glanders and farcy, in this respect, 
may be said to bear more or less analogy ; this, however, is not the 
ease With syphilis* even after it is supposed to have become con- 
stitutional ; a cireumstance in which it differs from glanders, 
though by many between the two diseases there has been thought 
to be, and it must be confessed there certainly is, in some other 
respects, a good deal of resemblance.” (Percivall’s Hippopathol- 
ogy, Vol. III, article, Glanders). 

Van Helmont (1682) sought to refer to glanders the origin of 
syphilis. 

Mr. Gollman writes(on Diseases of Urinary and Genital Organs, 
p. 143): “ As regards genuine syphilis, it is not by any means im- 
possible that this disease, like glanders and small pox, may have 
been transmitted to man by the brute creation. It is well known 
that many diseases are engrafted upon the human species by ani- 
mals, and are afterwards developed among mankind as a disease 
peculiar to them.” 


—— 


““Syphilitic fever usually disappears soon after the general eruption comes 
out.” (Keys, Ibid., p. 102). 
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And Professor Bollinger repeats (Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 3, p. 314): ‘* When we consider the diseases capable of being 
transmitted from animals to man, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact, that in this respect, the relation between the two 
species is much more intimate than is generally appreciated. In 
addition to the more important maladies to which our attention is 
most frequently attracted, (glanders, malignant pustule, hydro- 
phobia) it has been shown by numerous observations that another 
less formidable affection, foot and mouth disease, not unfrequently 
gives rise in man to a specific disorder. The communicability of 
cow pox to many, for the knowledge of which we are indebted to 
Jenner, has proved one of the greatest boons ever corferred upon 
mankind through the medium of the medical profession.” 

Let us now consider what effect the eating of meat specifically 
diseased will have on a community in the way of giving rise to 
sudden and general appearance of symptoms. Professor Law 
writes: (Article, Malignant Anthrax, Veterinary Adviser, p. 33): 
“ Eating of the flesh of animals killed while suffering in this 
way has often conveyed the disease in spite of the cooking to 
which it was subjected. Fifteen thousand of the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo once perished in six weeks from this cause, and a 

whole family was poisoned a few years ago in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The Tartars perish in great numbers from eating their anthrax 

horses.” 

The following interesting article “ On the Etiology of Typhoid 

Fever,” Zhe Hahnemannian Monthly, March, 1881, p. 12), may 

serve to illustrate this point still further. The writer, after con- 

sidering defective water as a cause, continues: “ Again, a most 

remarkable epidemic of typhoid fever took place in Switzerland 

in 1878. It was reported by Dr. Walder (Braithwaite’s Retro- 

spect, part 79, p. 27). A choral festival was held, which was at- 

tended by about seven hundred people. Two public meals were 

given on the day of the festival, and of those who partook of them 

nearly five hundred were taken ill, some within a day or two, but 

more on the fifth or sixth day, and some still later. They all 

presented to a greater or less extent the symptoms of 

typhoid fever. A number of cases of secondary infec 

tion took place among those nursing the sick or other 
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wise brought in contact with them. The post mortem results, 
as shown in several instances, permit of no doubt as to the 
disease having been typhoid fever. We now come to the prob- 
able source of infection of those persons who took part in the 
festival at Klotue. The greater part of the meat eaten on this 
occasion was supplied by the village inn-keeper, who was also the 
village butcher, and all of it (veal, pork and beef) had been pro- 
nounced by a professional inspector perfectly healthy, with the 
exception of forty-three pounds of veal, which were sent from a 
butcher at Seebach two days before the festival, and had not been 
examined by the inspector. The calf from which it came 
belonged to a peasant. It was only a few days old, and was prob- 
ably killed because it was certain to die very speedily from ill- 
ness. It would not suck; it lay in the straw, cried when touched, 
as if in pain, and at the same time kept lowing loudly. The evi- 
dence that the flesh of the calf caused the epidemic, is very strong. © 
Not only the partakers in the feast who ate the particular veal, 
stewed with the other healthy meat, were attacked, but families 
who took no part in the feast, and in which the children had had 
meat and sausages given them by persons who could not consume 
what was served out to them, suffered. The lungs of the above 
unfortunate calf were sold to a lady at Seebach, and the brain to 
the clergyman of the parish. Three persons who dined off the 
lungs made into a stew were taken ill exactly like the members of 
the choir, and the clergymen’s family were similarly affected. The 
evidence that the epidemic was caused by eating this particular 
calf’s flesh, is strengthened greatly by the discovery a little later 
by Dr. Walder, that two calves had been infected by typhoid 
fever germs, their probable sources being the evacuation of a 
man,suffering from enteric fever,who attended to the cattle during 
the early part of his sickness, and who unquestionably passed 
some diarrhcetic stools in the neighborhood of the animals. 

A post mortem of one of these animals showed intense swell- 
ing of the Peyer’s patches throughout the whole of the small 
intestines, but especially in the lower part, with swelling of the 
tetro-peritoneal and mesenteric glands. The spleen was enlarged. 
Another case in which a calf was almost certainly infected by a 
human being, occurred later on. Here a bucket which had been 
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used for washing the viscera of two patients who had died of 
typhoid fever, and on whom a post mortem was made, was soon 
after filled with water for the calves to drink, and it seems prob- 
able that some blood which remained on the outside was licked up 
by the calf, or else it was transfered to the stockings of the cow 
boy, which the animal was in the habit of licking. After an in- 
cubative period of exactly ten days the calf was taken ill and it 
was killed four days later. The pathological changes were exactly 
the same as in the other case, and microscopically the calf’s intes- 
tines,in both cases were undistinguishable from a human intestine 
in the same stage of typhoid fever.” 

“ There can be no doubt,” says Bollinger, (Ibid., p. 300) “ but 
that glanders may be produced by euting the meat of glandered 
horses, which, according to my experience, owing to the imperfect 
regulations for the inspection of meat, is not unfrequently used 
as food. The common process for preparing the meat for the 
table would naturally tend, it is true, to destroy its virulence ; but 
meanwhile the risk of infection is incurred by the manipulation 
involved in preparing it.” 

(Zo be continued). 


TRICHINA, 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


By F. 8. BminGs, V. M. 
(Continued from page 114.) 


TRICHINZ IN MAN. 


The honor of this important discovery belongs to Dr. Zentier, 
of Dresden, Germany. The disease was discovered in a servant 
girl admitted to the city hospital at Dresden as a typhus patient. 
She died, and her muscles were found completely infested with 
trichinee. At the same time that she became ill other persons of 
the same family and a butcher who had slaughtered a pig for 
them were taken sick ulso; similar phenomena, but in a modi- 
fied form, attending them to those manifested by the diseased 
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maid. An examination of the pork at the house revealed the 
presence of numerous triching in its fleshy portions. 

Thudicum (see 7th report of the Privy Council, London, 
1865), sums up the principal phenomena of trichinosis by man as 
follows: ‘‘Sudden swelling of the face, particularly the eyelids, | 
after the patient has for some days felt prostrate, and lost his ap- 
petite (this swelling causes only asense of tension, no pain); fever 
with a quick pulse and copious perspiration, which not rarely 
has a repugnant odor; painfulness and immobility of arms and 
legs; the muscles are swelled and contracted, and give great pain 
when set in motion by the will or touched from without; in the 
worst cases the entire body is perfectly immovable and highly 
sensitive; there is gastro-intestinal catarrh (diarrhoea), with a red 
somewhat covered tongue, inclining to dryness; when the swell- 
ing of the face has subsided, cedema of the feet, legs and thighs 
comes on; shortly afterwards anasarca swelling over the trunk 
makes its appearance.” 

The uncertainty which exists with reference to the phenome- 
na of trichinosis humana seems to warrant the production of the 
following translation of portions of an article by Dr. Rupprecht 
in the Vierteljahrsschrift fur gerichtliche Medecin, Vol. 33, p. 
284, Berlin, 1880, with reference to the “ deginning and course 
of the phenomena of trichinosis, as well as those which mark the 
beginning and fatal termination of those dying from the dis- 
ease.” 
1st period, embracing the first ten days of the disease. 


INGRESSION PHENOMENA. 


The first uncertain—indigestion—phenomena of this disease 
donot make their appearance earlier than the second or third 
day from the time of the introduction of the parasites into the 
stomach. They are caused by the movements of the parasites over 
the mucosa of the stomach and the next adjoining portion of the 
intestinal canal—duodenum, jejunum—by their progressive de- 
velopment toward maturity, the disturbances they cause in search 
of nourishment, the processes of generation of the young and the 
disturbances caused by the migration of the embryo through the 
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walls of the intestines, along the connective tissue tracts, and into 
the adjoining musculature. Although the parasites may not bore 
directly through the fibre of the muscles of the intestinal mus- 
cles, but penetrate the walls by going between these films, thus 
separating them one from another, still, the passage of thousands 
of parasites through these tissues must cause much mechanical 
irritation, causing inflammation of the coatings of the intestines, 
thereby giving rise to an inflammatory gastro-intestinal catarrh, 
with more or less diarrhoea and vomiting, which are to be looked 
upon as the initial symptoms of a severe case of trichinosis, and 
frequently might be mistaken as “ choleroid” phenomena. We 
never find fibrinous deposits or other intimations of inflammation 
upon the peritoneum, not even vascularisation as in mice, rabbits 
and swine, because the tissues are coarser, and therefore an in- 
flammatory reaction in them is not so easily the result of the par- 
asitic migration in man as in these animals. 

Death may follow toward the end of the first, and still more 
frequently in the second week of the invasion, especially when 
the complicated organisms have been antecedently in poor con- 
dition from diarrhoea, tubercular consumption, diabetes and kin- 
dred diseases. The cause of death may be attributed to exhaus- 
tion of the respiratory muscles in consequence of general disinte- 
gration of their active elements. On account of the great danger 
which threatens the invaded organism, it is very important that 
these early phenomena of the choleroid form, which have in gen- 
eral very little characteristic about them, should be promptly sus- 
pected. They generally indicate a most fatal and extensive inva- 
sion, especially when the pork has been purchased from a butcher 
or eaten by a large number of persons in a hotel, garrison, &e. 
At this early period one does not find the parasites in the motor 
muscles. The parasites are easily to be found in the lumen of the 
superior intestines and the feces. 

Cholera, either in its epidemic or sporadic form, has so many 
characteristic peculiarities that nothing but superficial observation 
can make possible a mistaken diagnosis btween the two diseases. 
Children are especially subject to choleroid attacks during the 
first ten years of their existence, giving one-quarter to one-half 
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the percentage of deaths, while they are but seldom the subject 
of trichinosis during this period, and the disease takes 
a peculiarly favorable course with them. Further, the diar- 
thea of cholera is much more profuse, sometimes oceur- 
ring twenty times in twenty-four hours, while in trich- 
inosis it is not nearly so frequent, and is always more 
consistent, and in cholera the fcecal discharges are at first thick, 
then like rice water, odorless, alcoholic, seldom neutral, and of 
a low specific gravity. Vomiting results easier in cholera 
and in greater quantities. Phenomena indicative of the conden- 
sation of the blood, emaciation, coolness of the skin and ex- 
pired air, the spasms of the muscles of the calves of the legs. &c.. 
all fail in trichinosis. Although emaciation also follows in the 
latter disease, it takes place much slower than in cholera. Secre- 
tion of urine either completely ceases in cholera, or but little is 
secreted, having also a high specific gravity and containing albu- 
men or sugar. 

Similar phenomena may be presented in gastro-enteritis due 
to poisoning. The differential diagnosis will, however, be fre- 
quently aided by the discovery of the poison in the vomited ma- 
terials, or in the intestinal contents, aside from the specitic phe- 
nomena which often characterize the action of many kinds of 
poison. 

Endemic cholera also attacks children especially. The stools 
are characterized by loose coagula, or by their frothy, yeast-like 
nature, acid reaction, richness in albumen, lumpy character and 
offensive smell. Notwithstanding the profusion of the discharge 
one finds, on abdominal percussion, quantities of fluid in the in- 
testines, which is not met with in trichinosis. Although the phe- 
nomena of the endemic may have a strong resemblance to those 
of the epidemic variety, still they are not to be easily compli- 
cated with those of the latter form, or of trichinosis. |The chol- 
eroid form of the latter disease always indicates the consumption 
of trichinous meat, which must have taken place within the pre- 
ceding 10 or 14 days, as well as a plentiful infection of the pork 
consumed, If we assume the weight of an ordinary microscopic pre- 
paration of trichinosis meat to be 0,02 grms (one-third of a grain) 
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and a decigramm to contain 50 trichine, a gramm would lodge 
5,000 and a pound 250,000; and if the flesh of a swine weighs 50 
pounds, then its body would lodge 12,500,000 of these parasites, 
At this ratio, every person consuming a quarter of a pound of 
such pork would introduce into his system 62,500 trichine. Fol- 
lowing out the history of reproduction of these parasites, we may 
assume that it requires at least thirty millions of these parasites 
to produce the choleroid form of this disease. 
2d period, third and fourth weeks. 


DIGRESSION PHENOMENA. 


While the microscopic demonstration of intestinal trichine 
and embryos is the only sure means by which to diagnose 
the disease during the first and second week, for the third and 
fourth we find phenomena presented which have more distinct 
characteristics. The cedema, swelling of the eyelids, forehead, 
temples and cheeks does not become apparent before the tenth day 
succeeding the invasion. The cedema has the natural color of 
the skin, scarcely any increase of heat being perceptible, and is 
without pain. The conjunctive soon become injected and swol- 
len, and the eyes present a somewhat glassy appearance ; move- 
ments of the eyeballs, especially upwards, soon become more or 
less painful ; the accommodation limited ; the pupils dilated and 
the papillee swollen and injected. The geueral inflammatory re 
action of the organism presents at first the characteristics of a 
traumatic fever, but soon assumes a typhoid character, in conse- 
quence of the consumption of the muscular elements by the pare 
sites, the profuse perspiration of the patient, loss of sleep and 
food, muscular degencration and pain. As these phenomena & 
pecially mark this period, it may well be called the typhoid. 
Other changes present themselves which are also peculiar to tric 
inosis, such as cedema of the neck, towards the end of the third 
week, which often threatens the patient with suffocation from the 
compression caused thereby. In other cases towards the fourth 
week, embolic pneumonia, pleuritis, or broncho-tracheal catarrh 
frequently become apparent. Pneumonia in such cases generally 
ends fatally. Pleuritis and the catarrh are not so apt to. 
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severe epideimics this period is marked by the greatest number of 
severe complications and fatal terminations. 
3d period, fifth and sixth weeks. 


PHENOMENA OF REGRESSION. 


We may assume regression as beginning when the encapsula- 
tion of the parasites commences to take place, which comes ‘to 
pass about the twenty-eighth day of the invasion. The duration 
of the disease in severe cases cannot be well fixed, as it may ex- 
tend over many months before all disturbances have come to an 
end. In most cases the recovery begins during the regressive 
period and goes hand in hand with the regeneration of the mus- 
culature of the organisms. Most persons are able to assume 
their vocations after the sixth week. The urine, which has been 
thick, cloudy and lessened in secretion, begins to become too 
clear and more profuse in quantity with the twenty-eighth day. 
On account of the preeminence which the pains in the muscles 
assume over the other symptoms during this period, it may well 
be called the rheumatoid. 

( To be continued.) 


EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY, 


UPON THE DURATION OF THE EFFECT OF THE PREVENTIVE IN- 
OCULATION IN SYMTOMATIC ANTHRAX AND UPON THE TRANS- 
MISSION OF IMMUNITY FROM THE MOTHER TO ITS PRODUCT 
IN THE BOVINE SPECIES. 


By M. ARLOING, ORNEVIN AND THOMAS. 


A. It isimportant to know the duration of the immunity en- 
joyed by animals of the bovine species against symptomatic an- 
thrax by the intra venous injection of the virus. It has been 
already reported that thirteen animals vaccinated in February, 
1881, were, in October, eight months after, still enjoying immu- 
ity. Recent experiments have shown that this will last for 17 
months. A heifer had been inoculated on the 30th N ovember, 
1880. On the 21st of April, 1882, one cubic centimeter of vir- 
tent pus was placed in her crural muscles. A cobaye inocu- 
lited with the same matter died in 24 hours. 
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pre 
B. Amongst some animals inoculated in November, 1880, ihe 7 
were five cows which had been put to the bull in September, two always 
months before the intra-venous inoculation. All the cows had page 
ealves, and their gestation was normal, except in one, which sélid cl 
calved at eight months. The calf lived. enough 
The five calves were inoculated twelve to sixteen days after Tet 
birth, with very strong virus. None were sick, and the local ac. dite in 
tion of the virus was unnoticed, the general effect being insignifi- ligature 
cant. easily e: 
It is consequently established that a female of the bovine penetra 
species which receives immunity against bacterian anthrax during june! 
the first month of gestation transmits it to her product. Weare liquid w 
unable to say if she would also transmit it to the products of nihaadle 
other gestations. are grey 
C. There are, however, two observations on the subject which phous mn 
may prove to involve certain important suggestions. hematob 
Two of the cows inoculated in November, 1880, had not been other, t 
fecundated when covered in the preceding September. They in mass, 
were again presented to the bull, after being inoculated, one al the ni 
twenty days, the other three and a half months, after the preven- tion of 1 
tive inoculation. The bull was also enjoying immunity through fibrillee, 
a previous inoculation. The two calves which came from these the whol 
cows also resisted the effect of inoculation with strong virus. very few 
Did the immunity in these cases originate with the cow or fibrin has 
the bull? Other experiments will solve this problem.—Ga- entirely ¢ 
zette Medicale. The f 
microscoy 
UPON THE MECHANISM OF THE STOPPAGE OF HEMORRHAGES. After 
By M. G. Harem. making ai 
takes plac 
In the cases of wounds of a blood vessel, the hemorrhage, can be ser 
great at first, diminishes by degrees, and then ceases. This result ishes and 
has been explained by contraction of the vascular coat. But can elements | 
this be sufficient? Then the coagulation of the blood has been opening o 
considered as one of the causes. A moment’s reflection will, wound be 
however, show that in the stoppage of the flow of blood by the elements ¢ 


formation of a clot there is something peculiar, whose mechanism 
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we propose now to study. Indeed, during the hemorrhages the 
blood which passes between the edges of the vascular wound is 
always new; if this blood is collected in a basin it will not be- 
come a gelatinous mass for several minutes. Why, then, does a 
solid clot form itself between the edges of the open wound strong 
enough to resist the isssue of any more blood ? 

Let us see. After laying open the jugular vein of a dog we 
wait until the hemorrhage has ceased, and immediately place a 
ligature upon the peripheric end of the vessel, when we may 
easily extract from the wound a nail-shaped clot whose point 
penetrates the vascular cavity while its head is spread upon the 
external wall of the vein. If we immediately dip this clot in a 
liquid which fixes the elements of the blood, its microscopic ex- 
amination can be readily made, and the point and central portion 
are greyish, viscous and composed partly of granular and amor- 
phous matter. The granulations consist of enormous masses of 
hematoblasts, already altered, but still quite distinct from each 
other, the amorphous matter being the product of the union 
in mass, and solid, of the hematoblasts most altered. The head 
of the nail, which is red externally, has in its center a prolonga- 
tion of the hematoblastic viscous matter, and at its periphery 
fibrillee, containing a large quantity of red globules, while in 
the whole central portion, properly speaking, the closing part, 
very few white globules are seen. It is evident, then, that the 
fibrin has been added to the condensed cork, formed almost 
entirely of hematoblasts. 

The formation of the cork may be easily followed under the 
microscope in the mesentery of the frog. 

After exposing a middle-sized vein under the microscope, and 
making an incomplete section upon it, an abundant hemorrhage 
takes place at once, and for a few seconds nothing but a red mass 
can be seen around the wound. The flow of blood soon dimin- 
ishes and it runs more slowly until itis surrounded by a ring of 
elements firmly resting against each other, and adherent to the 
opening of the vessel. Some moments later the orifice of the 
wound becomes seared by a kind of whitish mass, through the 
elements of which the red globules enter with difficulty. Far 
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from being formed, as has been said by some observers of white 
globules, this mass is composed of the hematoblasts,which were lit- 
tle by little stopped at the time of the hemorrhage, and when this 
ceases these elements are seen to be almost notably altered, and 
under close observation may be observed undergoing the charac- 
teristic changes already mentioned. 

The hematoblasts which serve as a closing cork contain only 
a small number of red globules. Those are spherical, smooth 
on their surface, and non-adherent, as a careful observer may 
discover, as, owing to their amceboid contractility they may be 
seen to move away from the mass of the hematoblasts, as they 
do in the blood placed between two pieces of glass. They do 
not seem, then, to participate at all in the stoppage of the blood, 
and still they possess their physiological properties and their 
normal anatomical characters, the hematoblasts of the hemos- 
tatic cork being already deeply moditied. 
In this process the edges of the wound seem to act as a foreign 
body, and it is easy to determine directly how the hematoblasts 
act towards such a body introduced into the circulation. A fine 
needle slightly curved, and armed with a silver or platinum 
wire, is forced through the jugular vein of adog, for instance, and 
acentimeter of the wire left in the vessel. When the operation 
is skillfully performed scarcely one drop of blood will appear at 
either the point of entrance, or that of the withdrawal of the 
needle. After two or three minutes (a sufficient time in the dog, 
whose hematoblasts are easily wounded) the venous portion 
occupied by the wire is emptied by means of two ligatures, one 
the peripheric the other on the central extremity. This portion 
of the vein is immediately removed, and after having been dipped 
into a liquid to fix the elements of the blood, itis opened. The 
wire will be found already surrounded with a greyish layer, at 
intervals slightly rosy, composed of numerous hematoblasts, the 
more easily recognized as the wire has remained the least time 
within the circulating blood. If the wire remains a longer time 
in the blood and its covering becomes more voluminous, the con- 
stitution of the wire will ues be entirely analogous to that of 
the hemostatic nail which we have described. 
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The hematoblasts, then, play an active and important part in 
the mechanism of the stoppage of the blood. These elements are 
so easily altered that as they come in contact with the edges of 
the wound they become adherent, as they do when meeting a 
foreign body. Gathering round the open orifice of the vessel, 
they form an obstacle at first insufficient; then the hematoblasts 
first arrested, in their turn detain the new ones brought in contact 
by the movement of the circulation, the orifice diminishing more 
and more; a solid and well fixed cork finally closing it entirely. 

The other elements of the blood and the formation of the 
fibrine participate in this process only in an accessory and second- 
ary manner. 

The blood then contains within itself a powerful hemostatic 
capability, or, to make our meaning more intelligible, we would 
say that if it were possible to remove from the normal blood all 
the hematoblasts the wound of a vessel would produce a hemor- 
thage which would have no tendency whatever to stop spontane- 
ously.— Academie des Sciences, Comptes Rendus. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


ACTION OF OXYGENATED WATER UPON ORGANIC MATTERS AND 
FERMENTATIONS. 


By M. P. Bort anp P. REGNARD. 


Conclusions.—1st. Oxygenated water, very weak, stops fer- 
mentations due to the development of living beings, and putre- 
faction of all substances which do not decompose it. 

2d. It has no action upon diastasic ferments. 

3d. Weak oxygenated water is not destroyed by fats, amy- 
laceous substances, soluble ferments, albumen of egg, caseine, 
peptones, creatine, creatinine, or urea. 

4th. It is rapidly destroyed by nitrogenous collageneous mat- 
ters, musculine, fibrine of the blood, and several vegetable nitro- 
genous elements. 

5th. This action is definitely arrested by a temperature of 79 


degrees. Putrefaction leaves it perfectly intact.—G@azette Med- 
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PATHOLOGICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
OXYGENATED WATER IN SURGERY. 
By PEAN AND BALpy. 


The following conclusions are derived from numerous ob- 
servations of the use of oxygenated water in the treatment of 
surgical wounds : 

1st. Water containing from two times to six times (according 
to the case) its volume of oxygen, may advantageously take the 
place of alcohol and phenic acid in surgery. 

2d. It may be used externally for the dressing of wounds in 
various forms of ulceration, in injections, in fumigations, upon 
a certain number of patients, and in some affections, such as 
pyemia, septicemia, tuberculosis, diabetes and erysipelas. 

3d. Dressings are made with bandages covered with oil silk, 
and renewed two or three times a day, as the case may require. 

4th. The results so far obtained, after severe operations, have 
been satisfactory. Not only recent wounds, but also old and 
sphacelous ulcers go on safely toward cicatrization when thus 
treated. Reunion by first intention in wounds of amputation can 
be produced by this mode of dressing. 

5th. The general as well as the local condition seems to be 
benefited by its use. It reduces the traumatic fever. 

6th. An advantage of oxygenated water over phenic (acid) is 
that it is not followed by any toxic action or bad odor. _ Its ap- 
plication is not painful. 

7th. Not only surgical wounds, but many other affections 
seem to be benefited by its use, to wit, all kinds of ulcerations, 
deep abcesses, ozena and purulent cystitis. —Societe de Biologie. 


EDITORIAL. 


THANKS TO OUR FRIENDS. 
In resuming our labor in the editorial chair of the Review, 
it is with great pleasure that we offer our friends our thanks for 
their kindness and for the numerous letters of welcome which 
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have reached us. In the settlement of matters and correspond- 
ence which had accumulated during our absence, we may have 
overlooked acknowledgment to a few who have sent us commu- 
nications and reports of cases for the Review. To those, also, 
we offer our tardy but not less sincere thanks. 


TEXAS FEVER AND CATTLE COMMISSION. 


In 1868, a disease which was then comparatively unknown, 
made its appearance in the Eastern States, and cattle were found 
in the various stock yards, even those of New York city, dying 
affected by it. It was the splenic, or Texas fever, which had 
been brought to our side of the United States by droves of 
Texan cattle. 

The excitement was great. Commissions were organized ; 
boards of health urged and carried on investigations; the sub- 
ject, in fact, became one of national interest, and Prof. Gamgee, 
then traveling in the United States, was appointed to investigate 
the disease. His report to the Commissioner of Agriculture is 
well known to all the members of the profession. 

Since those days, no doubt, the veterinary profession began 
to show its importance in the United States. 

Following, a few years later, in 1872, the extensive attack of 
epizootic influenza made its appearance, and the losses which re- 
sulted from it—not only in live stock, but in general business— 
are yet fresh in mind. 

With this disease came to us the sensation brought on by the 
action of the English Government, in relation to the existence of 
contagious pleuro-pneamonia in some of the Eastern States; 
while we had also before us the losses inflicted by the presence of 
hog cholera in the West, and those which must prevail on account 
of the difficulties existing in relation to the importation of Ameri- 
can pork in some parts of Europe. 

All these separate circumstances and facts h. ve necessarily 
stimulated the attention of our General Government, and after 
Many strugglcs and many difficulties the Treasury Cattle Com- 
uission was organized; and with the confidence following the 
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appointment of such men as Prof. Law and Dr. Thayer, the pro- 
fession feels that we shall soon have in the United States a well- 
organized Veterinary Sanitary Bureau. Then, when we shall 
hear, as at present, of diseased cattle moving East—when the 
newspapers bring us news of the appearance of Texas fever in 
Pennsylvania or New York State—we shall feel that there is no 
need for alarm, as the Cattle Commission is watching. Though 
the Commission has been lately engaged in studying the organi- 
zation of the Canadian Sanitary Police—more with the object of 
preventing the importation of contagious diseases than other 
sanitary regulations—we fecl that it is taking the best measure to 
check the progress of that authracoid affection, and that we shall 
shortly hear of its disappearance from this part of the country. 


UNITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Once more we call the attention of our readers to the Twen- 
tieth Regular and Anniversary Meeting of this Association, which 
will be held in New York city on the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, in the Lecture Room of the College. 

The Association, which has steadily increased in numbers and 
in strength, will, no doubt, see many of its members gather to- 
gether on that occasion; and from various reports which we have 
received, we think that the meeting will prove one of the most 
interesting since the Society was formed. There is no doubt 
that besides the reports of the various committees, several interest- 
ing papers will be presented, and to all appearance the usual 
time evoted to the meeting will be too short for the amount of 
business which will be transacted. 

It is hoped that members will endeavor to arrange their affairs 
so as to be present. The Comitia Minora meets at 10 A. M., and 
the regular meeting opens at 11 A. M. 


TRICHINZ WANTED. 
We would be very thankful to any of our friends who would 
provide us with two hams and two pieces of preserved lard, ob- 
tained from an animal affected with trichinee—one of the spect 
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mens being smoked, the other salted. They can be sent to us by 
express, at our expense. 

They are asked for by one of our colleagues abroad, who de- 
sires to make investigations of infected meat. 

We respectfully call the attention of veterinarians engaged as 
officers, in the capacity of meat inspectors, to the above notice. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 
FRACTURE AND DISLOCATION OF THE PATELLA. 
By J. G. MEYER, JR. 


April 4th I was requested to visit a bay gelding five years old, 
which during a runaway accident on the forenoon of the same day 
received a violent fall upon the hard turnpike, and was dragged a 
short distance by the horse he was hitched with. He sprang to 
his feet without assistance, and though very lame, was led a dis- 
tance of one mile and put intoa stable, where he broke out into a 
profuse perspiration. He being under considerable excitement 
and in great distress, his owner was prompted to turn him out 
into an adjoining field, where, on my arrival I found him standing 
with the injured right hind limb ina flexed position resting on 
his toe. When forced to move, extreme Jameness is exhibited, 
resembling very much that of a case of haemoglobinuria, or what is 
designated as azoturia by some authors, in which the chief sub- 
paralytic manifestations are located in one hind extremity only. 
An inspection of the limb reveals the presence of a decided 
swelling and deformity at the stifle joint. An abrasion of the skin 
on the inner side of the stifle joint is visible. Palpation furnishes 
the detection of fluid, either blood or serum, or more probably 
both, within the swelling. An abnormal bony protuberance can 
be easily felt on the outer side and lower border of the femoro 
tibial articulation, which is the external fragment of the fractured ‘ 
patella. Its replacement into the trochlea is easily effected by 
applying the hand against the dislodged fragment and pushing 
it gently upwards and inwards, when it will drop into its proper 
Position, but as soon as the horse attempts to put any weight 
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upon his foot the uncontrollable piece of bone jumps from its nor- 
mal to the abnormal position, notwithstanding the continued sup- 
port being practiced by the hand to keep it in situ. Repeated 
attempts to effectually reduce the luxation are frustrated by the 
same resisting influence. The internal fragment of the patella 
is at this examination not perceptibly dislodged, nor does it con- 
vey any preternatural mobility by manipulating this region but, 
as the post-mortem examination has shown it did, either at the 
time of accident, or at some subsequent time, slip from the 
trochlea into the space in front of the internal condyle of the 
femur. This fact did not occur to me on my ante-mortem ex- 
amination, owing to the extensive swelling, and the fixedness of 
the fragment. Being confident that it is impossible to bring the 
fractured portions of bone into their normal position and to re- 
tain them there by any conceivable means, and without this the 
case being necessarily incurable, [ ordered him to be destroyed. The 
owner, however, objected, and concluded to keep him in pasture, 
speculating on a spontaneous cure. To satisfy my inqusitive- 
ness as to the progress of the case, I repaired to the place again 
on the 16th of June and found him running at large. He was con- 
siderably emaciated, but I am informed that he was in a worse 
condition, and is now thriving again. His right gluteal and 
crural region of muscles are very much atrophied. He stands 
resting his toe on the ground, and when urged to go, bears con 
siderable weight on his toe, at the same time keeping his stifle and 
hock joints much as on my first visit. This position, with the 
atrophy of the muscles, makes a shortening of the limb quite ob- 
vious. The stifle joint is very prominent, swollen, indurated, 
and painful to the touch. By manipulating the external mass 
of the fractured patella, which still lies at the outer and lower 
surface of the inferior extremity of the femur, probably not 
quite as low as on my preceding examination, I perceive 4 
limited motion conveying a gritty, squashy sensation, owing t 
the adhesions and adventitious tissue that have formed around it. 
For the reason that the horse has improved somewhat in his 
gait, and the acute symptom having subsided, his owner is still 
unwilling to have him destroyed at present. I however, endeavored 
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to convince him that an entire recovery is an utter impossibilty, 
and asked him to notify me when he was ready to dispose of him. 
He accordingly, on the second of July, requested me to come 
out to his place to destroy the horse, which long-sought-for oppor- 
tunity, [ was exceedingly eager to accept, and allowed him no time 
for a reconsideration. On this visit I find that he has continued 
toimprove. He walked upon his toe without displaying any 
great amount of lameness. His limb is resuming a more erect 
position. The contour of the stifle joint is as extensive, and 
firmer than ever. The external fragment of the patella is mov- 
able upwards and downwards about an inch, the internal frag- 
ment apparently stationary. Still ignoring the possibility of a 
radical cure, I had him led to his burial place, and injected 
half an ounce of cyanide of potash, dissolved in one ounce of water, 
into his jugular vein at one injection, which caused his death in 
one and a half minutes. 

After removing the integument and muscles from the femoral 
and tibial region, I sawed the femur through at its upper third, 
and disarticulated the tibia from the tarsus. A great mass of dense 
fibrous tissue is surrounding the stifle joint. Disarticulating the 
joint gave vent to a copious flow of synovia. The appearance of 
the joint is glistening and roughened on the rubbing surfaces of 
the fractured fragments, and the corresponding abnormal artic- 
culating surface of the femur. The external fragment of the 
patella is oval and articulates with the femur on the external 
lateral surface of the trochlea. The internal fragment is triangu- 
lar and is resting in the fossa between the trochlea and internal 
condyle of the femur. It does not have as much freedom of 
motion as the external fragment has. The hypertrophied lig- 
aments surrounding the stifle joint, in combination with the ad- 
ventitious tissue, form a powerful fibrous band extending from 
one fragment to the other, measuring four inches from side to 
side, five inches from above and downwards, and varying from 
one half to one inch in thickness. This fibrous structure serves to 
“onnect the two pieces of bune which are firmly adherent to it, 
also to fill up the vacant spaces created by the subsequent sep- 
tration of the two fragments. Although very remote from per- 
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fection, here is an example of one of nature’s marvellous accom- 
plishments in conservative surgery. The band of ligamentous 
union of the two fragments and the new articular surfaces which 
have been formed for the play of these abnormally situated portions 
of bone, has enabled the animal to walk about with comparitive 
ease. 

Accompanying this report I send for the museum of the 
Veterinary College the dry specimens of this rare case as an 
auxiliary to the valuable and interesting collections of pathologi- 
cal specimens her museum is already invested with. 

[Dr. Meyer will accept our thanks, not only for the specimens, 
but also for the veterinary instruments of préemitive fabric which 
he has sent us, and which have been added to the collection of 


the College.—Eb.] 


UNUSUAL MORTALITY AMONG SUCKLING COLTS. 
By N. 8S. TOWNSHEND, M.D. 


The number of young colts of a few days old that died the 
last spring in central Ohio was unusual. In the absence of re- 
liable statistics we can merely give the impressions of intelligent 
farmers. One said that more than a fourth of all the colts foaled 
in his neighborhood had died when a week or two old, and after 
two or three days of illness. Another said that half the colts 
dropped within the range of his acquaintance had died. A third 
went so far as to say that three-fourths of all the colts dropped 
in his neighborhood had died. 

For this region, the spring was unusually wet and cold. 
After the corn had been planted, much of it did not germinate; 
from the coldness of the ground or late frosts many fields needed 
planting two or three times. Such was the character of the sea- 
son when most of the colts in this part of the country were 
dropped. 

With colts that died, the first ti ing perceived to be wrong was 
lameness of one hock-joint. This joint would be found hot, 
swollen and painful, so that the colt could not stand, and giving 
the impression to the owner that it had been stepped on by the 
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mare, or in some way received a severe injury. After two or 
three days other joints would be swollen, but often before any- 
thing but a hurt was suspected the colt would die. 

In two of these cases the writer had the opportunity to make 
post mortem examinations. In both cases the cavity of one hock 
joint was distended with thick pus, and the capsules of the knees 
and fetlock joints were filled and distended with serum. The 
kidneys were congested, and only a little high colored urine was 
found in either bladder. The bowels of one colt were excessively 
constipated; the other had been the subject of mucous diarrhoea. 
In both cases the pericardium was distended with serum. 

These, then, were manifestly cases of rheumatic arthritis and 
pericarditis ; in most of the cases of this character the true nature 
of the difficulty had not been understood. Probably very few of 
them were seen by any veterinary surgeon or had any appropriate 
treatment. I shall be glad to learn if any other parts of the 
country have suffered in a similar manner, or whether the same 
difficulty has been more promptly recognized and more success- 
fully treated elsewhere. , 


ANTHRAX IN THE WEST. 
By G. S. AGERSBORG, D.V.S. 


In one of his able and instructive lectures before the students 
of the American Veterinary College last session, Dr. L. McLean 
propounded the new theory that in anthrax districts nearly all 
cattle had in their blood, in a dormant or latent state, bacteria 
which developed and multiplied rapidly in the animals when 
being driven fast. This theory was greatly at variance 
wth our experience here in the northwest, where the first 
thing we do when symptoms of anthrax present themselves in 
an animal is to bleed him-and then drive him as rapidly as he 
‘an run until he becomes nearly exhausted, and very often the 
best results follow. The general outbreak of anthrax this spring 
in south-eastern Dakota among swine on widely separated farms, 
and in all cases under the same circumstances, led me to the be- 
lief that Dr, McLean’s observations in the south-west were correct, 
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The circumstances of the outbreaks here are all the same, viz.; 
The animals on being turned out this spring from their close pens 
into large pastures commenced to show their joy by running rap- 
idly around. Then some of them would suddenly stop, lie down 
and show symptoms of anthrax, from which they would die in 
from six to twenty-four hours after being turned loose. Probably 
ninety per cent. of those attacked would die within six hours and 
ten percent. live from twelve to twenty-four hours, and the trouble 
would be at an end—no more anthrax in that herd. Now, does 
not this confirm Dr. McLean’s theory? But where did the an- 
thrax germ come from in the above cases? This is a question of 
the etiology of this disease difficult to answer, at least until we 
learn more of its history. 

On many of these farms the pig pens were new and clean; 
the pastures were on the virgin soil; there were uo animals near 
which had been introduced from other localities. The surface of 
the soil was not such as would favor the development of anthrax, 
the farmers living on high, dry land, with no standing water or 
sloughs suffered to exist. On the wet bottom lands, yearly over- 
flowed, and where a person can smell the malarial effluvia miles 
off, no cases of anthrax were observed, but here the swine are 
running loose nearly the year round; another point to strengthen 
Dr. McLean’s theory. On these low lands anthrax is a bona fide 
resident, but its ravages are not so heavy now as they formerly 
were, although no precautions are taken by farmers to bury, burn, 
or otherwise destroy the cadavers. We should be led to think that 
the swine here would be more exposed to contagion than on the 
dry land; but, for once, this rule does not apply, or it may be that 
the constant running around tends to lessen the development of 
the bacteria. 

Prof. Nocart, of the Alfort Veterinary College, in Arch. Va. 
No. 3, 12, asserts that anthrax has in several cases been intro- 
duced on farms where it formerly was unknown, by artificial 
means, such as dried blood, &c. May not the disease also have 
been introduced on such farms by some similar means? What 
these may be Iam unable to determine, although the strictest in- 
quiries have been made, 
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PERITONITIS. 
By F. B. RocGers, D.V.S. 


On the 4th inst. I was called to attend a brown mare, 

aged, the property of a hides and fat man. Temperature 102 
.F., respiration normal; slight dullness over lower part of right 
lung; slight discharge, catarrhal in character, from eyes and 
nose ; very stiff all around; no fever in feet. Diagnosis; pink- 
eye. Prognosis, favorable; Treatmeat: astimulant electuary, and 
frictions of soap liniment to legs. On the 6th at 10 a. m. I was 
again called to see her, the owner stating that she had manifested 
slight colicky symptons since 7 p. m. the previous evening. When 
I saw her the mare was looking anxiously at the right flank, the 
pulse at the jaw weak, not much accelerated, and intermitting. 
Profuse diaphores; has some tympanitis. Rectal and vaginal 
mucous membrane injected—the latter “mauve” tinted. There 
was considerable tenderness on pressure over the floor of the 
belly, and the mare died at 11 a. m. 

Post mortem was at once made, and showed considerable dirty 
exudate into the peritoneal cavity, with layer of recent lymph and 
the same condition of affairs in the thorax. The stomach was en- 
tirely interwoven by meshes of the new formation, which were 
dirty red in color, and the same appearance was observable in the 
greater part of the mesentery. The intestines were empty and 
somewhat distended with gas, the mesenteric vessels engorged, 
with patches of purple discoloration over the intestines. ‘The 
parietal peritoneum was little altered, the parietal pleura not at all. 

Now, this mare died from peritonitis, and died in 24 hours 
from the first appearance of symptoms ; there was no tenderness 
on pressure or any other abdominal symptoms at my first visit. 

The question of interest to me was, what caused this condition 
of affairs; was the peritoneal inflammation caused by the same 
materies morbi to which the influenza was due? or was it due to 
the absorption of poisonous matter from the infected atmosphere 
by which her owner’s business surrounded her ? Considering the 
rapidity of her taking off, the pathological conditions were not 
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marked and the cause of death must be looked for in the condi- 
tion of the circulating fluid. I may add that about a week pre- 
viously I sent the man the carcase of acow dead in the early stage 
of puerperal peritonitis. 


SPINAL MENINGITIS, THE RESULT OF COPULATION IN A 
PREVIOUSLY ‘‘ VIRTUOUS” STALLION. 


By W. 8. Row ann, D.V.S. 


The tase of which I make a report was a_ chestnut 
stallion 9 years old, 15.2 hands high. This horse is used daily as 
a gentleman’s roadster, and previous to this attack he was never 
known to have covered a mare. He was taken from his stall on 
the night of June 28th and allowed to cover two mares, without 
the owner’s knowledge or consent. The groom informed me that 
he was “well and hearty” that evening. I learned that he was 
bronght back in perfect condition, although a little excited. He 
was placed in his box stall and left for the remainder of the 
night. The next morning the groom came to me, saying that 
the horse was “ foundered ” and couldn’t get up. I saw him im- 
mediately and found him in the following condition: Sitting on 
his haunches and struggling violently to get up, which he was 
unable to do, owing to a paralysis of the abdominal extremities. 
Pulse feeble and accelerated, respiration about 40. He was 
helped up and placed in slings. His foeces and urine were re- 
moved; the latter was clear and apparently normal. Diagnosis, 
spinal meningitis. After he was fixed comfortably I also noticed 
a peculiar cramped condition of the triceps cruralis muscles of 
the off hind leg. 

My object in writing this article for the Review is to aseer- 
tain whether or not this disease is common under similar circum- 
stances, and if not, to know whether any other members of my 
profession have met similar cases. It may or may not bea bold 
assertion for a youngster in the profession like me, but I have 
ventured to express my opinion that copulation was the exciting 
cause of spina] meningitis in this instance, 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF FAT IN THE ANIMAL BODY. 
By G. S. AGERSBORG, D.V.S. 


It is now no longer doubted that the fat, so recognized, which 
is present in the food of animals, is carried, perhaps after emul- 
sion with the weak alkaline juices in the small intestines, through 
the chyle ducts directly into the circulation. Even when the 
fatty acids of hog’s lard are found in the lymphatics of the ani- 
mal examined, a great quantity of fat, with only very small por- 
tions of fatty acids and soap are discovered. We may, therefore, 
presuine that the fatty acids in the organism combine with gly- 
cerine (originated from some other food) to form the fat. As a 
rule, the food does not contain as much fat as would be sufficient 
to explain the mass of that substance in the animal body. Years 
ago it was the supposition that the new formation of fat in the 
animal body was produced by different aliments. It was almost 
universally admitted that the carbonhydrates in the food fur- 
nished the material for the formation of fat, until Voit, by his 
decisive experiments, demonstrated that the albuminous material, 
after being decomposed into nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
matters formed, in the latter class of substances, a rich material 
for its formation. But as this formation is found in large 
amounts in the herbivora feeding mostly on carbonhydrates, than 
in the carnivora, subsisting more on albumens and fats, could not 
the influence of the carbunhydrates in the forming of the fat be 
denied? Experiments with milking animals, in which the fat in 
the milk was judged by that formed in the body, have conclu- 
sively proved that in most cases the quantity of fat contained in 
the food, in addition to that produced by the decomposition of 
dlbuminous matter into non-nitrogenous substances, was sufficient 
to produce the quantity of fat found in the milk, and that, there- 
fore, the theory of the transformation of carbonhydrates into fat 
inthe animal body was erroneous. 

But to account for the perceptible influence of the carbonhy- 
drates in the formation of fat, the following explanation has 
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been given: The carbonhydrates in the food combine more 
readily with the oxygen in the animal body than with any other 
in contributing to the formation of fat material. These, then, 
in the food, in addition to the fat and :lbumen, a comparative 
amount of carbonhydrates, sufficient to arrest the oxygen, and the 
fat can, therefore, with that from the albumen, furnish non-ni- 
trogenous material to be used for the formation of the fat. In 
fact, all experiments on carnivora have proved “ that all the fat 
stored in the body, with that appropriated by the milk, so far as it 
was not already pressed in the food, is wholly derived from the 
digested albumen.” 

The case is different in regard to swine. Here all feeding 
experiments have conclusively proved that the fat fed, together 
with that furnished by the albumen, is insufficient to explain the 
enormous fat formation of the animal, and, therefore, in swine, 
the carbonhydrates, without which the fattening process would 
be impossible, is the true source of fat formation.—Lernhard 
Schulze, in Laudwirthschaftische Jahrbucher, 82. 


ASSIMILATION IN THE STOMACH OF THE DOG. 


In order to study the phenomena of assimilation of different 
substances, it is necessary to ligate the pylorus in such a manner 
as to render the passage of the contents of the stomach into the 
intestine quite impossible. These experiments have shown that 
iodide and ferrocyanide of potassium could be detected in the 
urine half an hour after being introduced into the intestine. 
Upon the introduction into the stomach, through a fistulous tract, 
of a sugar solution, it has been proved that in from one and a 
half to two hours, in five different trials, 30 to 78 per cent. of the 
quantity of sugar disappeared, having been of course assimilated. 
Whether this assimilation takes place by ex-or-endosmosis, it is 
dificult to say, because the secretion of the acid fats in the 
stomach in the separate trials differed so much with the quantity 
of sugar which disappeared. In experiments with albumen, and 
even with santonine and peptone, 33 to 34 per cent. of the albu: 
men introduced disappeared in one and a half to one and three 
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quarter hours ; quantities that very much exceed possible miscal- 
culations. Here also occurred, besides the assimilation, a con-— 
siderable secretion of fat in the stomach, by which the acid, as in 
sugar experiments, remained unchanged, irrespective of whether 
little or much had been reabsorbed—a proof that at least the acid 
secretion is not proportionate to the assimilation of sugar or albu- 
men.— Archiv fiir Physiologie. 


PARALYSIS OF THE HORSE’S TONGUE CURED BY ELECTRICITY. 


The horse had been wounded by the bit, the injury resulting 
in a paralysis of the tongue, which was swollen and cold, mostly 
at the point, and protruded two-thirds of its length. Truffle made, 
first, superficial scarifications, and later, deeper incisions, from 
which exuded a viscid and somewhat bloody fluid. He then em- 
ployed washings with cold infusions of chamomile, which later 
he used warmer and warmer to facilitate the flow of blood. The 
animal experienced great difficulty in drinking. The next day 
he searified deeply the upper as well as the lower surface of the 
tongue, besides washing with warm water, and also employed 
venesection. The following day the tongue could be returned to 
its normal position, the animal ate some green food, and the pros- 
pects for recovery were good. The improvement did not long 
continue, and on the next day the tongue appeared as when first 
seen. The former treatment having given but negative results, 
Dr. Pagoni was consulted, who approved of the treatment em- 
ployed, but advised a resort to electricity in addition. 

Three days after, the scarification became filled with a bloody 
and serous liquid, and the sensibility began to spread. After 
eight days the condition of the tongue was normal. In the 
meantime, however, an abscess developed in the intermaxillary 
space; this was punctured. 

As the horse became very anxious, he was given 100 grs. Cin- 
chona bark and 12.0 carbonate of iron per die, with nourishing 
aud stimulating diet.—/ Medico Reservorio, Vol.1, No. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CANCROID OF THE EAR. 
Vermiion, D.T., July 21, 1882. 
Editor American Veterinary Review : 

Dear Sir.—A short time ago I sent you in a tin box two 
tumors removed from near the point of a horse’s ear. The history 
is as follows: Early this spring a two year old white colt was 
brought over with the request to remove a tumor from his left 
ear. I found the tumor to be large, rounded and its whole surface 
bleeding and attached for about three inches to the rim of the car- 
tilage of the ear; on the neck I also found two other tumors, very 
much smaller, of the same character, but pedunculated. These lat- 
ter were removed by the elastic ligature and have not reappeared. 
The large tumor was removed by the knife and weighed seven 
and one-half ounces. On account of its constantly bleeding surface 
and its appearance on being cut, I diagnosed a cancroid, which 
diagnosis I am by no means sure of. About 6 weeks after the 
tumor was removed the colt was returned to me with another, on 
the same place, but smaller, weighing three and one-quarter ounecs. 
It was removed, the skin on both sides of the cartilage carefully 
dissected off and a piece of cartilage removed, but now after a 
lapse of four weeks the tumor is there again, as Jarge as a hickory 
nut. Again cut off and actual cautery by the pointed needle ap- 
plied. After the two first operations I told the owner to appply 
caustic (nitrate of silver) to the raw surface, but he claims he 
could not keep the tumor from growing. Would like very much 
to know if my diagnosis of a cancroid is correct. 

Very respectfully, 


G. S. AGERSBORG. 


[We regret that in our absence the specimens referred to had 
so much softened that their true histological nature could not be 


made out.—Ep. | 


IMAGINARY WRONGS. 
Mr. Editor: 


Dear Sir.—In looking over the last issue of the Review I 
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was not a little surprised to find on pages 125 and 126 a pro- 
longed wail from Indianapolis. I would not, however, crave the 
privilege of space to answer M. J. Treacy, M.R.C.V.S., for 
myself, because he means me, as I have grown somewhat indu- 
rated of late years, and therefore proof against such puerile ema- 
nations. But he unjustly and unreasonably attacks the Turf, 
Field and Farm, which I have the pleasure to represent, and 
which is the only publication in this country that has ever advo- 
cated the cause of our profession and dared to defend it against 
the attacks of defamers and empirics. He would have you be- 
lieve that that paper had misrepresented him and therefore done 
him an irreparable injury. The fact is, the misstatement is clearly 
on his side of the house, which any one can readily see by refer- 
ting to the files of the dates therein referred to. The question of 
our correspondence was: “Is he a M.R.C.V.S.2” In both 
instances we answered “ /7e zs.” Will some one inform us how 
that kind of statement can reflect injury. Again he says: “I 
maintain that no journal has authority or liberty to misrepresent 
me in any way without at least granting me a chance of correct- 
ing them in their error.” Now, let us see how the doctor stands 
in that particular. He wrote us that our statement did not please 
him. We at once offered the use of the paper to make any state- 
ment that he desired. Our offer was, however, rejected, on the 
ground that his effort “would be handicapped by our comment.” 
Which to our mind shows clearly a lack of confidence in his posi- 
tion. Wishing, however, to remove every quibble that could 
possibly be distorted into a seeming unfairness, we replied that 
we would not comment at all, which elicited from him a postal 
card bearing the following date, “5, 12, 82,” and these words : 
“Mashed my fingers badly ; can’t write. Will take advantage of 
your kind and generous offer as soon as I can write legibly. M. 
J. Treacy, M.R.C.V.S.” 

This same ecard, which we now have before us, is in his hand- 
Writing, bears his signature, and is quite legible. It strikes us a 
commission de lunatico might find work to do in Indianapolis. 
The fact is Dr. Treacy complains because we preferred to use our 
ywn instead of his words in answering our correspondent, the 
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substance being the same. In short, he wants a little public no 


toriety at somebody’s expense other than his own. 
Jas. C. Coruies, D.V.S. 


OBITUARY. 


One of our exchanges brings the sad news of the death of 
Dr. R. P. Lord, who died recently in Baltinore—a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1873. Dr. Lord had met with a good practice, and made 
a number of friends, in the exercise of his profession. 


MUSEUMS AS EDUCATIONAL ADJUNCTS TO MEDICAL COLLEGES, 


By M. JostaAn ROBERTS. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


VI.—Management. 

The origin, development and continued growth of museums of all kinds, and 
in all ages, has been in nearly every instance purely a matter of chance. There 
has been no management ; no idea of the true function of a museum. “‘ In almost 
every case, when the history of any of these institutions is traced, it will be found 
that it had its origin in quite an accidental way, and that no well-defined and in- 
telligent system has been followed out in the establishment of those institutions 
meant for public instruction.” (19.) 

Under the head of notes, in Nature, the prevailing tendency on the part of 
museum managers to collect objects and place them upon exhibition, without 
reference to their utility, has been severely criticized as follows: 

‘*But, so far from promoting this worthy end, managers of many provincial 
museums seem to understand nothing more than the establishment of unmeaning 
curiosity shops, better fitted to amaze the eyes and puzzle the brains of the 
groundlings, than to convey rational amusement and instruction to the people.” 
(27, XV., 344.) 

Dr. Sclater has called attention to the fact that the government of a museum 
should be in the hands of persons who have special qualifications for the task. (15.) 
In reference to the management of museums, the following observations are made 
in an editorial in Nature : 

‘‘Tf we look around at our public institutions we find that the machinery of 
those which prove themselves to be the most successful is that in which a single 
officer has the control, who being frequently re-elected, is responsible only 104 
body which criticizes all his actions, and to which he refers all serious questions 
of finance and management. Inefficiency on the part of the officer under this at 
rangemeut allows of his replacement without difficulty, at the same time he 
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continually kept up to his work by the superior governing body, who find it a 
much easier task to detect faults than they would to remedy them themselves.” 
25.) 

If the ‘‘ superior governing body ” be qualified to act the part of a judicious 
fault-finder, there is no doubt but that this plan would work well, and pre- 
vent the needless expenditure of money and valuable time in the gathering of 
miscellaneous and ‘‘ incoherent medleys,” for which some curators seem to havea 
craving. It would also prevent one department of a museum from being devel- 
oped to the detriment of all others, just because some one happened to take a 
little more interest in that subject than any other. A great point in museum 
management is to have its affairs conducted in a business-like manner, and to 
avoid the dependence of any one department upon the chance enthusiasm of indi- 
viduals. 

VII.—Conservator of a museum. 

There are certain duties which a curator should perform and certain qualifica- 
tions which he should possess. ‘‘ A curator has not merely to catalogue and ar- 
range, but he is to master thoroughly the collections under his charge, and in this 
respect he differs essentially from a librarian.” (Dawkins, 28.) 

A correspondent of WVature writes: . 

“A specialist, though an indispensable cultivator of science, is a very bad 
museum curator. A curator should be like a newspaper editor, a man of general 
knowledge and culture. Unlike an editor, he should belong to no party, but be 
possessed of catholic sympathies in science and art; ready to accept and use the 
assistance of specialists, in a way that will subordinate all departments to one 
harmonious general plan. Further, he should possess an experimental knowledge 
of the routine duties of a museum, such as can only be obtained by training or 
apprenticeship in a well-organized museum.” (29.) 

A curator should and can be the life of a museum. This fact is well illus- 
trated in the case of ‘‘two museums originally supported by the same grant of 
money. One has remained stationary for years, whilst the director of the other, 
making the best use of his independent position, has known how to raise the value 
of his museum as a purely scientific and instructive institution, thus establishing 
claims for additional assistance, which could not be neglected by the Govern- 
ment.” (26.) 

The prosperity of museums, their usefulness and the progress of their growth, 
other things being equal, will be in direct proportion to the ability of their curators 
and the earnestness with which they carry on their work. 

VIII. —Collecting specimens. 

Under this heading some sagacious remarks have been made by Prof. 
Wilder, in a letter relating to the details of collecting natural history specimens, 
by the Woodruff Scientific Expedition Around the World. They are as follows: 

“We shall be tempted to collect indiscriminately and profusely, to accumu- 
late skins and skeletons because easily prepared, to pack@mtire animals closely in 
alcohol, and defer making anatomical preparations untikgge get home. Now, the 
teal value of a collection depends not upon its size, but fpon its quality ; and its 
quality depends directly upon the ability and disposition of the collector to dis- 
riminate between the many things that may be done, and the comparatively few 
ihings which should be done.” (30.) 
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What kind of specimens should be collected, has been sufticiently considered 
for the purpose of this paper, under the head of ‘‘ What Should a Medical Museum 
Contain?” (Vide p. 16.) 

One great error of which nearly all collectors are guilty, namely, that of pro. 
curing a large number of rare and extraordinary specimens, while from the abund. 
ance of the common and practically useful specimens only a meagre supply is 
taken, should be carefully avoided, especially while a museum is in its infancy. 

How many specimens of a kind is it desirable to have ? Certainly more than 
one. I would suggest that a dozen or more be procured when convenient. 
Why? Because they are capital, which may be held in reserve to be used when 
occasion requires. 

Duplicates are a medium of exchange the world over; they represent value— 
money value and scientific value. (32.) 

‘‘The first specimen procured, however imperfect, should be preserved, at 
least until a better can be obtained.” (Prof. Baird, 31.) 

Labeling, note-taking and book-keeping. This is an exceedingly important 
part of the labor of collecting specimens, and upon its being executed with intl. 
ligence and conscientiousness, depends very largely the value of the objects col- 
lected. 

Referring to the labeling of specimens, Dr. Coues remarks : 

‘“*Tt is enough to make a sensitive ornithologist shiver to see a specimen with- 
out the indispensable appendage—a label.” (82, 46.) 

Note-taking should never be neglected, and it is that part of a collector’s 
duty which should be performed at once after a specimen has come into his pos- 
session. Never trust to your memory one moment, but record your observation on 
the spot, was the lesson taught me by my friend and teacher, Prof. Wilder. 

Every specimen should be labelied with at least name, date and number, and 
corresponding to this number, in a book kept by the curator, should be a com- 
plete history of the specimen, as far as it is possible to obtain it, and in addition 
to this the donor’s name, and notice, if any, which the specimen has received at 
medical societies or in medical or other journals. 

An accessible card list of all the specimens in the museum, arranged alpha- 
betically in boxes after the plan used in Aster Library and other large libraries, 
would be very convenient both to the curator and those who wished to consult 
particular specimens. 

Of all the duties which a curator seems most willing to shirk, is that of prop- 
erly cataloging the specimens under his charge. Identification of each dbject be- 
yond the possibility of mistaking one specimen for another, and permanently 


_ recording the same is so important that too much stress cannot be placed upon it. 


Much more might be said with profit under this heading, but I must be 
content for the present, at least, with the above suggestions. ‘ 

IX.—Preservation of Specimens. 

Although the art orjpractice of embalming the dead is one of great antiquity, 
little was done previous #@ the latter part of the last century in the way of real 
advancement in revo , which term means the preservation of natural history 
objects. 

The collection of objects of various kinds which please us is a natural instinct, 
and one which is possessed and indulged in more or less by nearly every human 
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being. Taking this into consideration, the progress of the art of taxidermy has 
been less rapid, and to-day occupies a position less conspicuous in the way of actual 
achievements than would have been expected. 

It would seem that chemists have not by any means done so much for us as 
they might have done towards discovering new and better methods of preservation. 
Nevertheless, some intelligent attention has been given to the subject, and we are 
now able to preserve organized bodies with some degree of satisfaction. 

In the preservation of these objects it should be borne in mind that they 
should be thoroughly and permanently preserved ; that their normal shapes and 
relations of their parts, together with as little shrinkage and loss of color as possible, 
should be aimed at. . 

But I cannot here go into detail in reference to the preservation of museum 
specimens. It is a subject of considerable magnitude, and to do it justice, the 
various processes of preparation would have to be described in full, which would 
prolong this paper far beyond its proper limits. 

For details upon the subject, I would respectfully refer the reader to the 
following books and papers noticed at the close of this article, viz: No. 22, and 
Nos. 31 to 42 inclusive. 

X.—Financial Support. 

The importance of liberally supporting museums is set forth in the following 
remarks taken from the Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, for 1866: 

‘The benefits are not local, but are shared by all, and not in one country 
alone, but throughout the entire scientific world. Thus, a large museum carried 
on in the interests of the highest education must do much towards uniting all men 
in interpreting the marvels of creation. We cannot afford to stint any of our 
educational institutions. We cannot have too many scientific classes, or too many 
museums, and money applied to their endowment will surely tend to enrich the 
nation, as well as advance good learning and the broadest culture.” (11. I. 287.) 

In this relation it is, of course, to be lamented that most of our medical 
colleges are dependent for their support upon the patronage of students. I hope, 
however, that I have succeeded in making it evident that even under these circum- 
stances the managers of medical colleges will find it to their advantage to encour- 
age and support what might be called a ‘working medical museum.’ That is, 
it need not be extensive, but one which contains typical forms, systematically ar- 
ranged, useful for class and laboratory instruction. 

I know that some of the ideas herein advanced with reference to museums in 
connection with medical colleges, partake somewhat of the nature of a new 
departure, but it mnst be borne in mind that as our knowledge increases in special 
lines of thought and experiment, we must have improved methods and better 
facilities for instruction. The advance made by science renders it imperative 
that more extended facilities should be offered to the medical student in the way 
of general and special training in order that he may keep pace with the rapid 
strides which are being made in all scientific matters. 'The methods of educating 
men for the practice of medicine that have been handed down to us from the past, 
may have been suited to the requirements of their time, but they are certainly 
not in accord with the intellectual necessities of the present age. 
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In this article I have followed the plan of making references which has been 
employed by Professor Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University. 

The following explanatory words are copied from him : 

‘* References are made upon the following plan: the figure after the name of 
the author designates the number of the work upon the list. The last number 
denotes the page, and the middle number (in Roman letters), when there are three, 
indicates the volume. The order of enumeration has no significance.” 

1. Forses, Eowarp.—On the Educational Uses of Museums. (Extract ofa 
Lecture upon (Vide The Culture Demanded by Modern Life, edited by E. L. 
Youmans. New York, 1870.) 

2. Frowrer, W. H.—The New Natural History Museum. ature, vol. IL, 
p. 61. May 26, 1870. 

3. Lizsic, Jusrus von.—The Development of Ideas in Physical Science, 
An address delivered before the Royal Academy of Sciences, in Munich, July 
25th, 1866. (Vide The Culture Demanded by Modern Life.) 

4. Agassiz, L.—Methods of Study in Natural History. Boston, 1878. 

5. Nores.——Popular Science Monthly. Vol. II., p. 371. 

6. Huxtty, Toomas H.—On The Method of Studying Zoology. A lecture 
delivered before the science,classes at the South Kensington Museum. (Vide The 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life. E. L. Youmans. New York, 1870.) 

7%. Wiper, Burt G.—Should Comparative Anatomy be Included in 4 
Medical Course? Introductory lecture at the Medical School of Maine, February, 
1877. (Vide reprint from the New York Medical Journal, October, 1877.) 

8. Warts, Wirt1amM.—Natural History Museums. Letter to Nature, June 
28, 1877.) 

9. Dawkins, W. Boyp.—The Need of Museum Reform. Letter to Nature, 
May 31, 1877. 

10. Papwortn, J. W. & W.—Museums, Libraries and Picture Galleries, 
with Illustrations. London, 1853. (Vide Quotation from Bishop of Manchester, 
on title page. ) 

11. Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge, together with the Report of the Director. Boston, 1867. 8vo., p. 37. 
( Vide Notice of in American Naturalist, vol. I., p. 387.) 

12. Dawkins, W. Boryp—The Value of Natural History Museums. Letter 
to Nature, June 7, 1877. 

13. Wiper, Burr G.—A Museum Exchange. Presented at the Detroit 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Popular 
Science Monthly, February, 1876. 

14. Morssz, E. S.—Prof. Ward’s Museum. American Naturalist, April, 
1873. 

15. Sorater, P. L.—On Certain Principles to be Observed in the Establish- 
ment of a National Museum of Natural History. A paper read before Section D, 
at the Meeting of the British Association at Liverpool, on September 16, 1870, 
(Vide Nature, vol. ITI. p., 455.) 

16. Natrorg.—Vol. p. 138. 
17. Huxtzy, Tomas H.—On the Study of Biology. A lecture delivered 
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at the South Kensington Museum, on Saturday, December 16, 1876. Vide Nature, 
vol. XV., p. 219. 

18. Firowrer, W. H.—Letter to Nature, in one of the June numbers foy 
1870. 

19. Natourge.—Vol. IX., p. 397. 

20. ‘E. H.,” Museums. Nature, vol. XV., p. 276. January 25, 1877. 

21. Huxiry, Tuomas H.—On University Education. An address revised 
by the author, delivered at the formal opening of the Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore, September 12, 1876. (Vide Nature, vol. XIV., p. 546.) 

22. Frower, W. H.—Museum Specimens for Teaching. Lecture at the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, South Kensington, July 26, 1876. (Vide 
Nature, vol. XV., p. 144.) 

28. Youmans, Exiza A.—On the Educational Claims of Botany. (Vide 
Appendia, Second Book of Botany, p. 297.) New York, 1873. 

24. Youmans, E. L.—Mental Discipline in Education. (Vide Introduction. 
The Culture Demanded by Modern Life.) New York, 1870. 

25. Epiroriat.—The Australian Museum. ature, vol. X., p. 81. June 4. 
1874. 

26. Eprrortat.—The Utilization of Natural History Museums for Scientific 
Instruction in Germany. Natwre, vol. III., p. 441, April 6, 1871. 

27. Nore.—Wature, vol. XV., p. 344. February 15, 1877. 

28. Dawxins, W. Boyp.—The Organization of Natural History Museums. 
Nature, June 21, 1877, p. 187. 

29. “J. P..—Museum Reform. Nature, July 5, 1877, p. 137. 

30. Final Announcement of the Woodruff Scientific Expedition Around the 
World. Indianapolis Journal Co., 1877. 

31. Bairp, Prorgssor.—Directions for Collecting, Preserving and Trans- 
porting Specimens of Natural History. Prepared for the use of The Smithsonian 
Institution. Third Edition, Washington, March, 1859. 

32. Cours, Extiorr.—Field Ornithology. Salem, 1874. 

33. Brown, Caprarin Toomas.—The Taxidermist’s Manual; or, The Art of 
Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Objects of Natural History. Nineteenth 
Edition, London. 

34. VERRILL AND Ric, of Yale College. Preservation of Zoological Speci- 
mens. (Vide notice of, Popular Science Monthly, vol. IX., p. 254, June, 1876.) 

35. GREENWwoop, Mr.—On the Preservation of the Larger Animals for 
peo Examination. (Vide notice of in Nature, vol. XII., p. 442, September 

, 1877.) 

36. GannaL, J. N.—Histoire des Embaumements, et de la Preparation des 
Pieces d’ Anatomie Normale. Paris, 1838. 

37, GrEENHILL, Toomas.—Art of Embalming. London, mpoov. 

38. Keen, Witt1am W.—Directions for the Preservation and Injection of 
Subjects for Dissection, and for making Anatomical Preparations. (Vide Appen- 
dia, Heath’s Practical Anatomy. Philadelphia, 1870.) 

39. Taytor, J. E.—Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural History 
Objects, London, 1876. 

40. Dwicnr, Taomas.—On the Preservation g§ Anatomical Specimens. 
Read May 24, 1874, (at the Medical School of Maine.) 
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41. Wywopzorr, Dr.—On a Method of Embalming the Dead by the use of 
Thymol. Philadelphia, 1876. Printed for the Russian Commission. 
42. Maynarp, J. C.—The Naturalist’s Guide. Boston, 1870. 


NEWS AND SUNDRIES. 


PrnnsytvaniA has been reported by Dr. J. W. Gadsden, to 
be free from contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 


SuccessFuLLy TrEatED.—N. Dumont, of Caen, France, 
is said to have successfully treated a case of rabies with hypoder. 
mic injections of pilocarpin. . 


1n MaryLanp.—Notwithstanding that the 
State authorities of Maryland report that State to be free from 
pleuro-pneumonia, the Treasury Cattle Commission finds the 
disease existing there in different herds. 


AwnnuaL Meerinc.—The Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Science holds its third annual meeting at Montreal, 
Canada, Angust 21st and 22d. D. E. Salmon, D.V.M., reads a 
paper on “Our Animal Plagues, and the Means of Controlling 
them.” 


Anrurax.—A lot of cattle died in Montreal the 
other day from the malignant disease called anthrax, contracted 
by feeding in a pasture where animals killed by the disorder 
were buried some time ago.— American Cultivator. 


Pasrzur’s Process Apoprep.—Success in the inoculation of 
stock in France by the Pasteur process has induced the Rus 
sian and Italian Governments to send veterinary surgeons there 
to be initiated into the mysteries of vaccination.— Prairie Farmer. 


Morratiry.—Reports received at the Bureau of 
Statistics indicate that there is an alarming mortality among cattle 
in southern Indiana this year, and it is supposed to be the result 
of last year’s drought. In answer to the inquiries as to the cause, 
the reports all state that it is “starvation.”— Zhe Farmers lit 
view. 
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Live Stock Crensus.—A recent bulletin of the census office, 
relating to live stock in each of the States and Territories, shows 
that there were on farms in the United States, June 1, 1880, 
10,357,981 horses; 1,812,932 mules; 993,970 oxen; 12,443,593 
milch cows ; 22,488,590 other cattle; 35,191,656 sheep and 46,- 
683,954 swine. 


Carrie Disease Canapa.—In consequence of the cattle 
disease, which has for some time past existed at Picu, N.S., the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture is empowered to employ a 
veterinary surgeon as inspector, with power to declare any place 
where the disease is found, an infected district, and to order cattle 
slaughtered. No person but he, or other person authorized, will 
be permitted to remove any cattle from the infected district. 
—Farmers’ Review. 


Inviration.—Such is the prominence attained by America in 
the production of cattle and horses that the Committee of the In- 
ternal Exhibition of Animals connected with agriculture, at 
Hamburg, in 1883, extend a cordial invitation to our country- 
men to take part in and to visit that exhibition. The opportu- 
nity of international comparison and competition is well worthy 
the attention of our famous stock breeders, and we bespeak a 
favorable representation of American stock at this far-famed 
exhibition. A merican Cultivator. 


Mute Diszasre.—A very fatal scourge has prevailed in this 
section of Louisiana for some time, known as Spanish leprosy or 
farcy, which has killed a large number of mules. It seems par- 
ticularly destructive to these valuable animals, and some planters 
have lost nearly every mule on their places. This visitation is 
particularly unfortunate at this season of the year, when farmers 
heed every work-animal they can use. Some persons claim that 
itcan be cured, but the most of the farmers consider it beyond 
remedy, and it does its work in a very short time.—achitoches 
Vindicator. 


Exrmpation oF THe Spieen.—The patient, a‘man 
aged forty-four, was injured by a brick striking the left hypo- 
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chondrium ten years before. There resulted a cystic swelling of 
the spleen, which in late years grew rapidly. It was intended at 
first simply to remove the cyst, which was found to contain 4 
yellowish fluid and to be separated from the spleen pulp bya 
membrane. The bleeding was so great that this could not be 
done, however, and the whole organ was removed. Primary 
healing followed, and the man, after about two months’ illness, 
became well. Crede concludes: 

First.—That the spleen can be extirpated without injury to 
health, except a temporary anzemia. 

Second.—That its extirpation produces a marked temporary 
anemia, with increase of white corpuscles as well as a decrease 
of red. 

Third.—That there is at first a temporary swelling of the 
thyroid gland, probably vicarious. The lymphatics and_ bones 
were not affected, so far as could be seen. 

Fourth.— All these symptoms disappeared in six months. 

In the discussion it was shown that there had been fourteen 
extirpations of the spleen for leuceemic swelling, all fatal; and 
three extirpations for cystic enlargement, all with favorable 
results—Medical Lecord. 


Puraisis By InnaLation.—The experiments of Tappeiner, in 
1877, proved that dogs are rendered tuberculous by treating them 
with phthisical sputa administered regularly daily, by means of 
an atomizer, during a period of ten to twenty days. The same 
experimenter has recently completed similar administrations upon 
dogs with the pus taken from a scrofulous subject having suppura- 
ting glands. The results were negative, the lungs of the canines 
being found free from tubercles—a fact indicating the non- 
identity of scrofulosis and tuberculosis. Dr. T. also made the 
test of the sputum of chronic bronchitis; this was also found to 
be non-infecting—Proceedings of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings. 


Farat Disease Pennsytvanta.—A disease very fatal to 
cattle is prevailing in Berks County, Pa. The infected district 
is now quarantined.—Country Gentleman. 
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A Suaexrstion.—President Chadbourne, of New York, sug 
gests that “each agricultural society select the best young 
farmer within its bounds and give him an education at an agri- 
cultural college.” We fear this suggestion will remain unnoticed, 
if we consider that veterinary colleges have offered free scholar- 
ship to agricultural societies, and that so few have taken 
advantage of it. 


Amy. Nirrate.—According to an Italian physician amyl 
nitrate is not an antidote to chloroform, as he found it from 
practical tests upon rabbits. 


QuARANTINE FoR ImportED Catrie.—The appropriation for 
establishing and maintaining quarantine stations at American 
ports for imported cattle, as asked for by the Short-horn Con- 
vention in this city, in June last, has gone through (a part of the 
“Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill,”) and the sum of $50,000 is 
now at the disposal of the Treasury Department for that purpose. 
—Breeders’ Gazette. 


Tar Ethnological Museum, organized’ at the “ Troeadero,” in 
Paris, possesses 44,000 specimens. 


New Jersry Birps.—Some strange disease is killing birds in 
different parts of New Jersey. They are found dead upon lawns 
and roads, and each with a hard lump or swelling in the throat. 
Robins, wrens, sparrows and thrushes are all affected alike.— 
American Cultivator. 


Frencn Horses—Wuat Say.—Zhe British 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture says: “The horses of Nor- 
mandy are a capital race for hard work and scanty fare. Have 
never elsewhere seen such horses at the collar. Under the dili- 
gence, post-carriage, or cumbrous cabriolet, or on the farm, they 
are enduring and energetic beyond description. With their necks 
cut to the bone they flinch not. ‘They keep their condition when 
other horses would die of neglect or hard treatment.” The 
superiority of French stallions for crossing on the common mares 
of America is established. This fact has caused the development 
of the largest importing and breeding establishment in the world, 
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M. W. Dunham, of Wayne, II]., having imported and bred nearly 
1,000, and has now on hand some 400.—Country Gentleman. 


GLANDERS IN THE Human Supsect.—In a recent number of 
the St. Petersb. Med. Wochenschrift, Dr. Zdekauer describes a 
case where the clinical svmptoms of glanders were observed, 
although no distinct history of infection could be obtained. A 
lady, aged 46, and in very good health, was attacked at the begin- 
ning of January, with swelling of several large joints, and high 
fever. At the end of three weeks, the temperature continued 
over 104°, with no eruption, slight enlargement of the spleen, 
and very feeble pulse. Dr. Zdekauer diagnosed “ latent blood- 
poisoning complicated by rheumatic polyarthritis.” On January 
26th, the face became cedematous, with pustules as large as a 
bean ; there was great lividity of the lower eyelids, no glandular 
swellings, and a typhoid condition. On the next day, the face 
was enormously swollen, and large grayish swellings, with dilated 
lymphatic vessels between them, covered the left lids, the nose, 
and the mouth. Several pustules, of the size of cherries, with 
livid bases, were found on the arm ; the patient became comatose, 
and died in the evening.— Zhe Medical Gazette. 


A Srrancr Diszasz is reported as affecting cattle in Alabama, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. This disease, from all accounts, is Texas fever. 
It is well known to the profession. It is rapidly fatal and so far 
treatment seems ineffectual. There is some consolation in the 
fact that the disease is not communicable from one northern ani- 
mal to another, and also that it can never become a permanent 
pest, since a sharp frost destroys the germs of the disease. 


Tux Fourrs InrernationAL Coneress oF Hyerene, which is 
to meet at Geneva, September 4th to 9th next, will discuss the 
following topics: “State and International Hygiene,” “ Prophy- 
laxis of Epidemic Diseases and Sanitary Police,” ‘“ Social and 
Medical Statistics,” “ Relation of Hygiene to Chemistry, Physics, 
and Mechanics,” “Hygiene of Children,” ‘ School Hygiene,” 
“ Private and Public and Veterinary Hygiene.”—Medical Record. 
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CaTrLe Suppers To BE Hrarp.—Such is the importance of 
the export trade to American cattle shippers, that Emery A. 
Storrs, the eminent Chicago lawyer, has sailed for Europe, em- 
ployed as a representative of those interested in the cattle busi- 
ness, and he will endeavor to overthrow or mitigate the prejudice 
of European regulations against American beef and pork and the 
cattle exporting interests. Mr. Storrs has strong letters from 
President Arthur, Secretary Freylinghuysen and Gen. Grant. 
It is to be hoped that his mission may prove successful.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


EXCHANGES, ETC., RECEIVED. 


HOME.—N. Y. Times, Prairie Farmer, Breeders’ Gazette, Medical Record, 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, American Cultivator, Ohio Farmer, Turf, Field 
aud Farm, National Live Stock Journal, Medical Herald, Rural New Yorker. 

FOREIGN.—Archiv fur Wissenschaftliche und Prachtishe Thierheilkunde, 
Revue fur Thierheilkunde und Thierzucht, Clinica Veterinaria, Recueil de Mede- 
cine Veterinaire, Archives Veterinaires, Presse Veterinaire, Annales de Belgique, 
Veterinary Journal, Veterinarian, Aurtralian Veterivary Journal. 

PAMPHLETS.—Annual Report of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council Office, 1881; Acide Phenique el ses composis. 

CATALOGUES.—Montreal Veterinary College. 

JOURNALS.—Farm Journal, American Journal of Education, Southern 
Industries, Turf, Rod and Gun, Home Farm, Western Farm Journal, Iowa 
Farmer, &¢., &c. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—Dr. J. L. Suesserott, F. 8. Billings, Prof. Lanzelotti 
Buonsanti, G. 8. Agersborg, A. A. Holcombe, W. B. Rowland, T. B. Rogers, 
J.C. Corlies, S. Wiltshire, J. C. Meyer, Jr., N. Townshend, M. D. 
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